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THE PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 

np prospects of Italy appear to be improving, notwith- 
standing the exertions of the Romish clergy. It would 
seem that the provinces which desire annexation with Pied- 
mont have, for the moment, no other enemies to oppose. 
Austria has enough to do in Hungary without interfering, 
except by verbal protests, for the restoration of her temporal 
or spiritual dependents. The Emperor Napo.eon can only 
choose between an armed suppression of the existing 
Governments, and a recognition of the actual state of Italy. 
There is no reason to suppose that he has involved himself 
in the interminable enterprise of supporting anti-national 
institutions in a foreign country. To the reproaches of his 
priestly allies he may give an answer which will be reason- 
able, if not satisfactory. The evacuation of Bologna and 
Ferrara by their Austrian garrisons was only an incidental 
consequence of the war ; and if the Pop lost a province by 
the withdrawal of foreign troops from his territory, his mis- 
fortune illustrates in the most forcible manner the abnormal 
condition of his Government. The Emperor of the Frexca 
may add that he has rendered every service to the Holy See 
which is compatible with ordinary justice, or with the rules 
of international law. The presence of French troops at 
Rome would have enabled the Popr to reconquer Romagna 
at his leisure if his military resources had been sufficient to 
control even half of his dominions. It might even be urged 
that the only chance for the maintenance of Italian 
Catholicism is to be found in the success of the present 
struggle for national existence. When the crisis has been suc- 
cessfully terminated, the subjects of the North Italian king- 
dom may possibly forget that priests and bishops in every part 
af Europe have been agitating, under inspiration from Rome, 
for the subjugation of Catholic Italians by Frenchmen or by 
Germans. Remote aliens have declared that the rights of 
an obnoxious Prince are indefeasibly sacred, and have openly 
avowed the monstrous doctrine that ecclesiastical sympathies 
ought to prevail over all considerations of patriotism or se- 
cular justice. If the Church is obstinately hostile to the 
rights of Italy, the Italians will treat the Church as their 
enemy. A religious schism, undesirable as it is on political 
unds, will be imminent from the time at which the power 

of the Pore shall be restored by the help of foreign bayonets. 
Napoteon III. may remind the Ultramontane agitators that 
they have repudiated all his plausible promises of improved 
institutions for the dominions of the Popr. It is an absolute 
monarchy, and not a modern bureaucracy, which French and 
Irish bishops declare to be indispensable to the welfare of 
the Catholic world. The Imperial Reformer is at liberty to 
declare that the task assigned to him has been made contra- 
dictory and impracticable ; and, on the whole, there is some 
reason to hope that, as he cannot satisfy the demands of the 
hierarchy, he may adopt the simpler course of setting their 
discontent at defiance. The latest rumours from Paris will not 
strengthen the moderate confidence which the Church may have 
reposed in the eldest son whom she has unwillingly adopted. 
The official pamphleteer who was formerly employed to 
demonstrate the expediency of an Italian campaign has now 
proved, with authoritative arguments, that the temporal in- 
dependence of the Porz must vary inversely with the extent 
of his dominions, Many plausible reasons might be advanced 
in support of the paradoxical proposition; and if the 
champion of the Holy See is satisfied with the conclusion, the 
validity of the doctrine may be considered as sufficiently 
established. Fanrini, who once held office under Pius IX., 
will not fail to congratulate himself on the service which 
he will have rendered to his former master by his share 
in the emancipation of a portion of his dominions. His- 
torical critics will henceforth understand the motive of 
the heretic CasTLEREAGH in rescuing the Legations for 


the Pore from the orthodox grasp of the Austrian 
Emperor. 

M. pe LA GUERRONNIERE has only arranged in a lucid form 
the arguments which have, for many months, been familiar 
to the readers of the better class of English journals. There 
is perhaps some inconsistency in the credit which he 
demands for the efforts of Napotxon III. to reclaim the 
rebellious inhabitants of Romagna by persuasion and 
influence. Ifa pensioned Grand Lama in the Vatican is 
really in a better position than a territorial potentate, 
all attempts to perpetuate the embarrassing secularities 
of the Holy See must, at best, be rded as mis- 
chievous results of ill-judged devotion. But it must 
be remembered that a political apology is not a logical 
exercise, but an appeal to the reason and sympathy of 
friends and opponents holding various shades of opinion. 
Temporal misfortunes are often supposed to improve the 
character of those whom they affect, to the ultimate increase 
of their happiness ; but the precious jewel which is worn in 
the head of adversity is seldom received with cordial feelings 
of gratitude. “The smaller the territory,” says M. pr La 
GUERRONNIERE, “ the greater the sovereign ;” and yet it may 
be prudent to deprecate the wrath of a Pontiff who is known 
by no means to appreciate his own constructive and indirect 
aggrandizement. “‘ Rome is so great, because it is so small,’ 
“ and, after all, it was not the fault of the French Emperor if 
“ it was not larger”—such is the intelligible defence of a policy 
which is really dictated by a prudent regard to circum- 
stances, although it may be afterwards vindicated by 
eloquent considerations of the abstract nature of things. 
It will be easier to prove that a pensioned Pope must be 
dependent on his paymasters than to point out the means 
of restoring ecclesiastical despotism in the Romagna without 
the employment of French or Austrian arms. In practice, 
facts are stubborn things, although they form the most 
pliant and manageable elements of controversy. 

Following unavoidably in the track of English writers 
who were at liberty from the first to speak the truth, M. pr 
LA GUERRONNIERE proves, by a process of exhaustion, that the 
Pore cannot be restored, because there is no power which can 
restore him. France cannot interfere for the coercion of 
Italy, Austria cannot be allowed to neutralize the recent 
victories of France, and the paragraph devoted to an exami- 
nation of the pretensions of Naples may be considered a 
superfluous compliment. As the sheep will not come back 
of their own accord, and as there are no sheep-dogs available 
to drive them in, the lame old shepherd will do well to 
content himself with a liberal compensation to be kindly 
paid by his charitable neighbours. There is, happily, a fair 
proportion of common-sense in the world, and English- 
men at least have no reason to be ashamed of the judg- 
ment which they have generally formed of the Italian 
difficulty ; but when great potentates condescend to per- 
ceive that two and two make four, their submission 
to reason deserves acknowledgment, aud even a kind of gra- 
titude. In one respect, the Imperial oracle gives a voluntary 
response to the question, seldom raised in the discussion, of 
the fate which is to await the Pope's remaining Trans- 
Apennine possessions. It is announced that Ancona, as well 
as Bologna and Ravenna, adds nothing to the splendour of 
Rome. The Protestant Regan tacitly allowed the Por to 
retain his diminished retinue of provinces; but the orthodox 
Goneril unkindly asks why he needs 

ten, or five, 


To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend him ? 


A hundred or two hundred millions of Catholics are said by 
the agitating bishops to require no command to wait on their 
spiritual Father. ‘The inference that a separate Papal house- 
hold is unnecessary will scarcely satisfy either Pius 1X. or 
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his spiritual knights, the Cardinals. It is evidently an in- 
dispensable condition of the proposed arrangement that the 
French garrison should, at the earliest practicable period, 
be withdrawn from Rome ; and it argues the good faith of 
M. pve La GUERRONNIZRE that he suggests a practicable alter- 
native in the form of a Federal contingent or guard. The 
Italians, with all their political dislike of the Papacy, and 
notwithstanding their religious indifference, are fully sen- 
sible to the distinction and advantage of keeping in their 
own hands the queen-bee of the Catholic world. The duty 
of defending the Sovereign Pontiff might be as profitable and 
as welcome as the corresponding function which the Arab 
tribes round Mecca discharge in relation to the tomb of the 
Prophet. 

If France and England are prepared to act in concert in 
the question of Romagna, the gravest danger which impended 
over Italy may be regarded as having passed away. The 
larger problem of creating an independent kingdom in North 
Italy may better afford to wait for a solution. When it is 
settled that the dispossessed Princes are not to be restored 
by foreign arms, the countries which have asserted their 
separate independence cannot fail to accomplish their annexa- 
tion to Piedmont if they persevere in desiring the union. 
The Congress, after admitting the curtailment of the Eccle- 
siastical States as an accomplished fact, can only defer the 
recognition of the enlarged Sardinian kingdom until it 
has become visibly practical and apparently permanent. If 
it would be absurd, as M. DE LA GUERRONNIERE observes, to 
besiege every town in the Legations to restore the authority of 
the Popg, it would be far more impracticable to use similar 
force for the purpose of compelling Bologna or Florence to 
maintain aseparate existence. Thefutureindependence of Italy 
is in the hands of those who at present govern the central 
provinces, for one of the parties to the proposed amalgama- 
tion has given the plainest proof that his policy is un- 
changed, in his nomination of Count Cavour to represent 
Sardinia at Paris. The ex-Minister has done more than any 
of his countrymen, except his own Sovereign, to further the 
great object which is now at last within sight. No 
other statesman has maintained so strongly, or with equal 
effect, the principle that Piedmont, notwithstanding her 
freedom and prosperity, ought to regard herself only as a 
component part of a great national community. This enlarged 
patriotism formed the justification or excuse of movements 
which would have been inconsistent with international comity 
if Florence and Milan had been regarded at Turin as the 
capitals of strictly foreign States. His retirement from office 
was a striking protest against the ostensible stipulations of 
Villafranca, and his return to public business is the expression 
of a belief that the approaching Congress will result in the 
confirmation of Italian independence. During the Congress 
of Paris, Count Cavour suggested the expediency of con- 
fining the Papal dominions to the city of Rome and its en- 
virons ; and whatever may be the professions of more timid 
diplomatists, the Sardinian Plenipotentiary at least will not 
be driven back by any “ bell, book, or candle” which can be 
used in these degenerate times. Sardinia, however, will 
probably be safe from ecclesiastical censures as far as her 
policy coincides with that of an ally who is far too powerful 
to be excommunicated. Perhaps Pius IX. would be prudent 
in forgetting his numerous causes of quarrel with the Sove- 
veign who is apparently destined to become his future 
protector. 


ARISTOCRACY IN INDIA. 


\HERE is just one aristocracy in the world which corre- 
sponds with the view of the British landed interest taken 

in the North of England. The nobility of India—if the ex- 
pression be understood of the class which enjoys owner- 
ship of the soil, so far as the customs of the country permit 
it—has exactly the characteristics with which Mr. Bricur 
delights to reproach the country gentlemen. Itstitleis founded 
on an evasion of public obligations, it is sunk in bigotry 
aud ignorance, its pleasures are lust and rapine, its 
principal aim is to escape from taxation, and there is 
nothing on earth which it despises like a trader. Yet 
it so happens that, whenever the Manchester gentlemen 
make themselves the mouthpiece of Indian grievances, it is 
this pretended aristocracy that they especially patronize. 
They have been clamouring for years against the 
{ndian Government and the East India Company for 
their discouragement of native entails, for their resumption 
of grants, and for their disinclination to strengthen and ex- 


tend the native Indian nobility by turning the tenure of 
land into fee-simple. It is indeed the fact, that up to the 
year of the mutiny, the policy which depressed the indepen- 
dent native proprietary, and tended so far as passible to ob- 
literate it, was a favourite one with the mass of the East 
India Company’s servants. Wherever any measure of the 
Government increased its influence or enabled it to strike 
fresh roots into the soil, the author of the step was sure to 
be some aristocratic appointee of the English Crown ; and 
wherever any tenderness was expressed for the Indian 
aristocracy by a person actually engaged in the administra- 
tion of the empire, the sympathy invariably gushed from 
some aristocratic or quasi-aristocratic bosom. Lord Corn- 
WALLIS, by a few strokes of his pen, endowed Bengal with its 
precious race of Zemindars. Lord ELLenporouen, who in- 
variably displays the zeal of a novus homo for his order, has 
been loud in his protestations of compassion for the Indian 
noble. And a man of a very different stamp, Mountstuart 
ELPHINSTONE, occasionally expressed something of the same 
feeling, but then the one foible of that great administrator 
was notoriously his pride of birth. 

The process of manufacturing an Indian nobility has re- 
cently been exhibited on a great scale in Oude. The 
Talookdars whom Lord Cannine has just erected into a 
true landed nobility are people about whom there can at 
least be no mistake. They are the farmers-general, or de- 
scendants of the farmers-general, of the Sovereigns of Oude. 
They are an accumulation of favourites’ favourites and crea- 
tures’ creatures, deposited upon the soil by about a century 
of anarchy. Originally planted in their districts as mere 
collectors of land-rent, they maintained themselves by the 
help of cannon and matchlocks against any newer emissaries 
whom the Minister in power at Lucknow commissioned to 
take their perquisites from them, until at last the very 
event which seemed certain to ruin them—the substitution 
of a strong Government for a weak one—has actually had 
the effect of confirming them in their usurpation. Lord 
Cannine has turned a great number of revenue districts into 
estates ; and this is the process, and none other, which is in- 
volved in that conversion of Indian tenures into fee- 
simple which the English cotton interest would have 
to be the panacea for all that goes wrong in India. 
The normal tenure of India is one which interposes 
nobody, except a mere collector of revenue, between the 
State on the one hand, and the village community or 
individual cultivator on the other ; nor is there any possible 
way of changing this set of relations into the form of 
ownership recognised in Europe except only by making the 
collector into a proprietor. It is true that some of the 
silliest witnesses examined by that singularly unfruitful body, 
the Colonization Committee, suggest another expedient. 
They recommend that the Government of India should 
put the rights which it enjoys as universal landlord up 
to public auction, and that then, with the proceeds, it 
should pay off the funded debt. Whence the capitalists 
are to come who are to take the entire soil of India 
off the hands of its Government does not seem to have 
struck these gentlemen as a difficulty worth attending 
to; but in truth, their real meaning is not to be 
inferred from the character of the measures they recom- 
mend. Like ninety-nine hundredths of the people who 
pressed their advice on the country during the Sepoy mutiny, 
they put into words their ideas of what would be most 
convenient to themselves, and coolly offer them to the 
public as a summary of the policy which is certain to 
regenerate the Indian Empire. The handful of Englishmen 
who make the soil of India the basis of a speculation in 
cotton, coffee, or indigo undoubtedly feel themselves em- 
barrassed by the native tenures. ‘They want the fee-simple 
of their plantations, and are ready to pay for it. This 
small nucleus has gradually gathered round itself the 
magnificent policy which is developed in endless pages of 
the Colonization Committee’s Blue-books. 

It would be most unjust to blame Lord Cannine for 
making this enormous donation to the Talookdars of Oude. 
The measure is strongly recommended by immediate conve- 
nience, for it binds fast to the British Crown the only class 
in Oude which is the least likely to be troublesome for the 
future. Probably, too, it is the only settlement which is pos- 
sible, now that the East India Company is deposed ; for a 
coalition between Lord Dersy’s party and the North-country 
Radicals has pronounced against the only alternative 
course, and any combination of the sort can dictate its own 
terms to the Indian Department as at present consti- 
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tuted. Yet it is impossible not to regret the immense 
sacrifice of public wealth and private happiness which 
Lord Cannino’s concession carries with it. The soil of 
Oude is the most fruitful in India, and there are scarcely 
any limits which can be assigned to its productiveness, 
when once the country is under an administration which 
can ensure peace and enforce law. The additional profits 
of cultivation will now, however, go into the pockets of 
the Talookdar, instead of being carried, as the theory 
of society in India requires they should be, into the coffers 
of the State. Lord Cannrno, it is true, reserves a right of 
furthertaxation, but the very nature of the measure to which he 
is giving effect,implies that the main portion of the augmented 
rental will be retained by the new-coined nobility. But it is 
the unlucky peasantry which is destined to feel the new policy in 
its most deplorable results. The Oude cultivator has no 
capital beyond the seed which is stored up for next year’s 
sowing ; he clings to the soil witha tenacity which even 
transcends that of the Celtic races in Europe ; and the only 
outlet for surplus population which ever existed in Oude 
has just been closed by the cessation of enlistments for 
the Sepoy army. Under such circumstances, it is a 
commonplace of political economy that the cultivator is 
at the mercy of the landowner. The cottier system of 
Ireland, as it existed before the famine, exemplified this 
set of relations to some extent; but nothing in Ireland 
can give an idea of what is possible in India, for 
the Talookdar will go to any length of rapacity to which 
man can proceed, and whatever oppression man can endure 
will be submitted to by the Indian cultivator. The Oude 
ryot is, in short, a heavy loser by the change of sovereignty 
in his country. Under the late dynasty, if the Talookdar 
resisted the servants of the Kine, the villages not unfre- 
quently resisted the Talookdar, so that in the end the pea- 
santry succeeded in retaining a respectable fraction of the 
crop. But as things now stand, the Talookdar, himself re- 
leased from State-dues, will have the aid of the State to 
coerce his refractory tenants. This is the first instalment 
of what Indian agitators call “ justice to India.” 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


ORD PALMERSTON’S consistent opposition to the 
Suez Canal was founded on the most solid reasons ; but 
it is generally admitted that he committed a diplomatic 
error in publicly declaring his opinion when it was impos- 
sible fully to explain his motives. If a French joint-stock 
company were to project a tunnel under the Atlantic from 
Havre to New York, it would not be the business of an 
English Minister to protest in Parliament against the 
absurdity or unprofitableness of the enterprise. The an- 
nouncement that the formation of the Suez Canal would be 
inconsistent with English interests was at the same time 
indiscreet, inaccurate, and irrelevant. As Lord PaLMerston 
was restrained by weighty considerations from saying what 
he meant, it would have been better to abstain from 
hints and approximate indications of his meaning. His 
repeated assertions that the work itself was impracticable, 
although they bore more directly on the real objections to 
the plan, laid him open to the obvious remark that the 
feasibility of an engineering scheme ought to be determined 
by those who embark their capital in the experiment. The 
interests of England and of Europe were, in truth, likely to 
be compromised, not by the formation of the Suez Canal, 
.but by the pretence of forming it ; and the demonstration 
that it could be neither employed for purposes of commerce 
nor even made, was only material as a proof that the objects 
of the promoters were purely political and aggressive. The 
opposition offered by the English Minister was sufficient to 
popularize in France an undertaking which presented at the 
same time a showy exterior and a probability of an intrigue 
for the national aggrandizement. A few dupes in the de- 
partments may be attracted by the project of opening the 
Red Sea; but the real popularity of the scheme is 
founded on the expectation that it will close the Isthmus 
of Suez. The joint-stock enterprise might safely have been 
left to its own inherent helplessness. French patriotism will 
do much, but it will not subscribe twenty millions out of 
private purses merely for the supposed annoyance of England. 
The funds for an undertaking wholly different from a junc- 
tion of the two seas will be furnished from the inexhaustible 
fund which French cupidity and credulity places, in the 
form of successive loans, at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government. 


M. Lesszps, the founder of the pretended company, is a 
diplomatist by profession ; and the progress of his specula- 
tion has coincided in the most remarkable manner with the 
policy and convenience of the Emperor. His equanimity 
was not disturbed when Mr. SrepHEnson announced the im- 
possibility of making the Canal navigable, nor has he thought 
it worth while to answer the obvious argument that, if the 
Gulf of Suez extended to Pelusium, the principal traffic of 
the world would still pass round the Cape of Good Hope. 
The disinterested capitalists of the company learn with equa- 
nimity that, if the Canal were really made and used, the 
advantage of the undertaking would be almost exclusively 
enjoyed by the selfish islanders who monopolize the com- 
merce of the East. Mechanical difficulties, financial ruin, 
sacrifices redounding only to the benefit of rivals, weigh 
nothing with M. Lesseps and his anonymous partners in 
comparison with the accomplishment of their favourite enter- 
prise. Lord Patmerston was embarrassed by the necessity 
of affecting to assume the genuineness of a prospectus which 
would never have deserved his attention if he had not known 
it to be a fraud. It may be possible, notwithstanding the 
just weight of Mr. Srepnensoy’s opinion, to dig an enormous 
ditch across the Isthmus of Suez, and to prolong the channel 
by miles of embankment through the shallow water at either 
end ; but as the tolls on steamers will be insignificant in 
amount, while sailing-vessels can never work up and down 
the Red Sea with advantage, it is absolutely certain that 
the vast sums necessary for the undertaking will never be 
subscribed by capitalists. The inference that M. Lesseps is 
engaged in carrying out a plan of a very different kind would 
be strengthened by theactivity of his diplomatic supporters if it 
were not in itself irresistible. It is not for the purpose of 
enabling French shareholders to sink their money in the 
remote prospect of facilitating English commerce, that the 
collective Embassies of the four Great Continental Powers 
have jointly demanded a concession from the Porte. The 
conduct of France and of Russia is intelligible, and it must 
be supposed that Austria and Prussia have hoped, by a 
proceeding immaterial to themselves, to conciliate the French 
Government on the eve of the Congress. The design of robbing 
Turkey and of injuring England cannot, perhaps, be pru- 
dently resisted at the present stage ; but it is evident that 
the peace of the world will scarcely be promoted by the 
officious activity of France in the affairs of the Levant. If 
the four Liverpool brokers inquire whether the Emperor 
really intends the Suez Canal to be made, they will probably 
be once more informed that their impertinent question argues 
a mixture of confidence and fear. The remainder of the 
English nation is not easily frightened, but its confidence 
will be founded on the national spirit and resources rather 
than on the loyal ally who never allows the world to be 
quiet for six months together. 

Although the Suez Canal will never be made, a canal may 
easily be commenced from the Mediterranean in the direc- 
tion of Suez. French workmen and engineers will be brought 
into Egypt on the road to Syria, and an august Government 
will not fail to protect the vested interests of its enterprising 
subjects. Two or three forts, for the defence of the works, 
may be easily built at the expense of the company; and, 
when a footing has been fairly established, the discontinuance 
of farther operations may be plausibly attributed to the negli- 
gence and bad faith of the Suntan or of the Viceroy. 
Nothing will be more natural than the continued occupa- 
tion of a part of Egypt, if it is not rather thought expedient 
to institute a protectorate over the whole. The overland 
passage to India may then be guarded or stopped by French 
policemen ; and, perhaps, M. Emre pe GirarprN will after- 
wards offer to re-open the Isthmus on the condition that 
Malta and Gibraltar shall at once be evacuated. It is against 
these results that Lord Patmerston protested, under cover of 
an ostensible objection to a bubble company which was known 
to be a fiction. If the scheme proceeds, it will, sooner or later, 
become necessary to use more material arguments against a 
serious enterprise. Five years ago the Emperor Nicnonas 
offered Egypt to England as a part of the inheritance of the 
sick man. It is not known whether Prince GortscHAKoFF 
may have held out similar hopes to France; but the close 
alliance of the two Imperial Courts involves mutual stipu- 
lations which have been sedulously kept secret. The 
notorious map of Europe for 1860 gave Egypt to Austria, 
as to the conventional representative of a principal who was 
not to appear in the transaction. The plans of the Emperor 
NapoLEon may perhaps be vague and indefinite, but it is his 
policy or his inclination to provide the vanity of his 
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countrymen with a constant supply of novelty and excite- 
ment. Since the Treaty of Paris, he has intrigued with 
Wallachia and Moldavia, with the freebooters of Montenegro, 
and probably with the Pasha of Eaypr ; and as soon as the 
Italian campaign is over, his agents are reviving the vexatious 
pretence of the Suez Canal. Peace may, perhaps, long be 
preserved by prudence and firmness, but a friend who always 
provides himself with a possible cause of quarrel is but a 
troublesome and uncertain companion. 

The Isthmus of Suez, with or without a canal, can never 
belong to France, until England is reduced to extremity. 
The Straits of Gibraltar and the Adriatic are free to all 
nations, notwithstanding the English strongholds on their 
shores, but a ship canal can only be traversed by permission 
of the Power which holds its banks or its ports, The 
accomplishment of M. Lesseps’ plan would inevitably lead to 
a collision between England and France, and, in the event of 


a war, the Isthmus would ultimately be the prize of success and: 


supremacy at sea. In the meantime, although the French 
might derive various advantages from their occupation of the 
territory, it is a mistake to suppose that the possession of 
Egypt would lead to the conquest of India. It isa long 
step from Suez to Kurrachee, and the collection of a fleet of 
steam transports in the Red Sea, even with the help of a ship 
canal, would imply the possession of maritime preponderance 
in the Ocean as well as in the Mediterranean. The French 
projects for obtaining a port on the Abyssinian coast indi- 
cate a consciousness that Suez is not destined to become 
their naval station. It is impossible that at either point 
they should accumulate sufficient stores and vessels for the 
invasion of India. 

In spite of the extravagances of Parisian pamphleteers, the 
world is perhaps beginning to distinguish between the English 
pursuit of utility and the French ambition of glory. The 
encouragement and protection of commerce tend equally to 
the benefit of all mankind, and only concern England more 
directly than her neighbours in proportion to the superior 
wealth and energy of her population. Wherever there is an 
English fortress there is an open sea and a hospitable port. 
At Malta, at Aden, at the Cape, at Calcutta, and even in the 
Thames itself, foreign vessels are admitted on equal terms 
to share the advantages which have been obtained by English 
enterprise. There is nothing selfish or exclusive in the policy 
which has opened China to European trade; nor are French 
merchants charged with differential rates on the railroad 
which has been constructed with English capital across the 
Isthmus of Suez. If France desires to possess settlements on 
the great highways of commerce, the satisfaction of the 
national pride is commonly put forward as a sufficient motive 
for rivalry with England. In this instance, as in many 
others, an “ idea” is meaner and more sordid than an honest 
profession of the simple desire of gain. French traders 
might send all their commodities across the Isthmus in 
first-class carriages by special trains more cheaply than 
they will ever be able to convey them if they are to pay 
interest on the cost of the Canal. But for the hope of 
thwarting England and of dismembering Turkey, M. Lzsszprs 
would be as likely to project a railway to the moon asa 
canal between Pelusium and Suez. 


FRENCH OPINION. 


OW that the factitious hostility to England with which 

the French press indulged itself during the month of 
November has quieted down at the rebuke of the Govern- 
ment, the reports of French opinion which reach us are very 
different from what they were. We hear on all sides that 
everybody in France who is interrogated on the subject dis- 
claims with the utmost earnestness, for himself and his 
friends, the slightest desire for a breach with England, but 
at the same time declares, as confidently as ever, that an 
English war would be a popular war, and the only popular 
war. This impression has appeared a strange one to 
observant Frenchmen as well as to wondering English- 
men; and in a recent publication, one of the most 
thoughtful of French politicians, M. pe Rémusar, has 
expressed his great surprise at its prevalence. He 
observes that, during the reign of Louis Puuviprs, 
when abuse of England was very general, and formed 
indeed the best part of the capital stock of the Liberal 
Opposition, the antipathy of the Anglophobists inva- 
riably vented itself in two disparaging epithets, which 
together summed up the hostility of France to her neighbour. 


‘England was: denounced as “ oligarchical” and as “ shop-. 


“keeping.” The first characteristic was supposed to make 
her a proper object of hatred to the masses—the second, to 
the educated and aristocratic classes. As for oligarchy, says 
M. pe Rémusat, the very men who most bitterly denounced 
her for maintaining a privileged order have since had reason 
to be thankful that there is an oligarchical England in the 
world. They have fled in crowds, and for dear life, from 
the scorching plain of French equality to the “cold 
“shade” of British aristocracy; and the imputation of 
“shopkeeping” suggests still more striking reflections. If 
England is now called a shopkeeper by France, M. DE 
Rémusat remarks that she may fairly retort, “No more 
“shopkeeper than youare!” There is now, in fact, a second 
“ Nation boutiquiére” in Europe. The industrial development 
of France during the last fifteen years has been so enormous 
and so rapid—the play of her internal mercantile activity 
and of her commercial relations with other countries has 
been so immensely quickened—that there is scarcely a corner 
of French society which is not, more or less, under the 
sway of shopkeeping influences. Her quarrelling with 
England because her neighbour is devoted to trade, whole- 
sale or retail, would be the greatest of practical paradoxes. 

Of the truth of M. pe Rémvusat’s positions there cannot 
be a doubt. The start made by French industry is the 
leading phenomenon of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and it is quite certain that every step which she has 
accomplished in this direction is a blow and discouragement 
to her old military traditions. We do not need Mr. CoppEn 
and his friends to teach us that industry is the great mo- 
dern rival of war, and that the industrial progress of our 
day furnishes the best, perhaps the sole reason, for believing 
that some time or other wars will be no more. But it by 
no means follows that, because a country has gone through 
a great transformation, it is therefore at once conscious of 
being transformed. The commonplaces of conversation and 
opinion descended from an extinct state of things are current 
long after the close of the era which produced them, and 
long retain much power for good or forevil. France is very 
far from alive to the humiliating fact that she now keeps a 
shop. Individual Frenchmen are very generally awake to 
the anachronism involved in an English war, but they cannot 
persuade themselves that their country has changed its cha- 
racter. Not only is knowledge of existing facts—a knowledge 
much rarer than is usually supposed—required to bring 
home to a nation its true interests and condition, but, 
beyond this, a full consciousness of the present is sel- 
dom reached without some degree of scientific informa- 
tion. England was the greatest industrial country in the 
world long before her industry exercised the slightest 
influence on the policy of her Government; and her 
industrial greatness was recognised long before it was 
allowed to produce its logical results in the establishment of 
Free-trade. The.obstacles to self-knowledge are, however, 
much greater in France than they ever were here. Her 
Governments systematically obscure the truth by promoting 
with the whole strength of their influence the set of im- 
pressions and traditions which happen to be most conducive 
to the maintenance of their authority ; nor is there any spot 
on earth where so blind a prejudice exists against the lessons 
of political economy. Her Emperor, on this head, is perhaps 
wiser than the great majority of his subjects. But, though 
he from time to time introduces improvements into an anti- 
quated commercial system, he encourages by every possible 
art the worship of “ glory ;” nor is it the way of the man, 
if war happens to suit his interest for the moment, to refrain 
from it because it will inflict infinitely greater suffering on 
the country than the country believes or knows. 

When France understands herself better, she will 
understand England better. At present, she reads Eng- 
lish policy by the help of her own aggressive and con- 
quering vocabulary, and consequently mistranslates every 
page of it. More accurately informed, she will see how 
completely industrial interests take precedence of every 
other consideration in the view of English statesmen. The 
framework of our hardly-won Empire is still kept standing 
by us, and far be it from us ever to renounce our just pride 
in the valour, endurance, and wisdom by which it was 
acquired ; but it is practically valued for very different 
reasons from those which prompted its acquisition. We 
cling to our colonies and dependencies, but it is because, 
so long as they are ours, they are open markets—open 
to the whole world as well as to ourselves. Not a shilling 
comes to us from any transmarine possession except as 
the profits of trade. If, as M, pe Grparpin declares, 
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it is the policy of Great Britain to seize upon straits 
and maritime outlets, the object of her policy is the perfect 
freedom of the seas. We are sure that, so long as we hold 
them, there will be open passage to every ship of every 
nation ; and we cannot feel certain that the control of any 
other State would be regulated by similar principles. Does 
anybody, does even any Frenchman, pretend that, in peace 
or war, our possession of Gibraltar is not a clear gain to 
commerce? Has M. pe Grrarpin himself the assurance to 
hint that Perim in British hands would be anything else 
than a guarantee that the Suez Canal, if it were 
completed, should be used for the very purposes for which it 
is said to be exclusively designed. The reason, however, 
why Frenchmen are blind to these and many other proofs of 
the changed spirit of England, is not far to seek. Except a 
few more enlightened than their fellows, they are still under 
the influence of the gross delusion that the commercial profits 
of any one nation area loss to the rest of the world. So 
long as this error lasts, the feeling inspired by the prosperity 
of England will simply be a wish to transfer it to 
France, and, consequently, a desire to substitute France 
for England in the various fastnesses which are seen 
to be somehow connected with the success of British 
enterprise. An English war would, accordingly, be popular, 
because there isa loose and ignorant opinion abroad that 
France would be the richer, as well as the greater, by the 
spoliation of the richest community on earth. Such a war 
would be the most effectual lesson that France could have 
inknowledge which she must oneday acquire ; for, whether she 
were successful or unsuccessful, she would be infinitely poorer 
for the effort. Beaten, she would be poorer by the cost of 
her attempt. Triumphant, she would be poorer by the 
establishment of less liberal principles over the whole field 
of commerce. The only fortunate result of her false opinions 
is that they take a great deal of demonstrating and proving; 
so tuat, by dint of loud talking, she sometimes alarms her 
neighbour out of that indifference to military considerations 
which intense devotion to industry has a decided tendency 
to produce, 


THE TIMES ON THE DEAN OF CHRISTCHURCH. 


T is quite right that public men, when they do wrong, 
should be censured by the public press; but it is also 
right, and due to the press itself, that they should be defended 
by the same organ of opinion when they are censured with- 
out a cause. The Z'imes, the other day, had an article on 
Christchurch, in which it stated, with great justice, that the 
College had declined, but erroneously threw the blame of 
its decline entirely upon the present Dean, whom it accused 
of deserting his duties, not only on account of his health, but 
for the ignoble purpose of hanging about Court and hunting 
in the trail of preferment. The Dean, it is true, has been 
obliged to pass three winters abroad for his health, and his 
absence has been a great loss both to the College and to the 
University, as his restoration to health and return are a great 
gain to both. We should be sorry to lower the rule of 
public duty, especially in regard to such offices as Headships 
of Colleges, where the only security the public has against 
sinecurism is the man’s own sense of honour. Permanent 
loss of health ought to be the signal for retirement. But 
we must allow the holders even of important offices some- 
times to be ill. Minds capable of rendering high service to 
the public, and eager to render it, are teo often wedded by 
improvident nature to bodies less strong; and they are 
apt by their ardent activity to impair even the physical 
strength which they possess. Indolent stupidity, on the 
contrary, generally enjoys admirable health, and slides into 
prolonged dotage by degrees so gentle and imperceptible 
that it is impossible either for the voice of conscience from 
within, or that of the censor from without, to pronounce 
when the exact period for resignation has arrived. Cassocks 
under which nothing beats may be stroked with a comfort- 
able sense of conscious rectitude on seeing the Dean of 
CHRISTCHURCH taxed with neglect of duty for having to re- 
cover his power of work by passing a winter at Madeira. The 
accusation of hanging about Court for preferment is as 
ludicrously at variance with the known character of the 
person accused as it proves to be totally destitute of actual 
foundation ; and the sneering invitation to keep the pay and 
let some one else do the work is a taunt addressed to a sense 
of duty, the existence of which the article denies. No 
greater calamity could befal the College or the University 
than the resignation which this taunt is intended to suggest. 


Of all the grandees of Oxford, the Dean is the man to whom 
those who are earnestly endeavouring to raise Oxford educa- 
tion would most look for generous treatment, for cordial 
sympathy, and effectual support. His return brings hope 
where there was little hope before. 

The Times, however, has done good by calling attention 
to the effect, though it is misinformed as to the cause, 
The state of Christchurch, being, as it is, one of the great 
places of education for our nobility and gentry, is a national 
evil. It is peculiarly an evil at this moment, when so much 
depends on the mental cultivation of these classes, and their 
power to comprehend and deal with a dangerous political 
situation. The result, which is undeniable, may be traced 
to various sources. Westminster School, depressed by the 
badness of its situation, and the rise of rivals more happily 
situated, has ceased to send up such scholars as it did in the 
palmy days of Aupricn or of Jackson. Other Colleges of 
Oxford, which in those days were obscure academical 
taverns, have come into the competition, with valuable open 
fellowships, against Christchurch, which, though a rich 
Chapter, is a poor College. The late Drawn was a profound 
and illustrious scholar, but we should be showing generosity 
to the dead at the expense of justice to the living did we 
allow it to be assumed that he was a ruler so excellent in all 
the arts of government, so careful in his appointments, so 
anxious to seek out and advance rising merit, as to 
have left to his successor a prosperous heritage and an 
easy task. The College, in fact, declined rapidly during 
his reign, though by no means through his fault alone, 
Nor must the academical philosopher, exploring the 
causes of things, forget that of the ills of colleges, as of the 
ills of kingdoms, there is a large part which neither Deans 
nor laws can cause or cure. In the mysterious and capri- 
cious influences which regulate the inner being of our 
young aristocracy must, after all, be sought the main reasons 
why the noblemen and gentlemen commoners of the present 
day should confine their intellectual efforts to reading 
opium poetry, and spend the greater part of their life in 
smoking, lounging, and driving about in pony chairs. 
Some Oxford Buck.e will perhaps one day discover the 
necessary cycle in which these phenomena revolve, and the 
influences of food or climate by which they are necessarily pro- 
duced. But in the meantime, science is not in possession of 
any certain mode of removing, or even of materially modify- 
ing them, independently of a slight exertion of free will, 
stimulated by a sense of social responsibility and personal 
self-respect, on the part of the noblemen and gentlemen 
commoners themselves. 

The “emancipating ordinance,” as it has been called, of 
the late Oxford Commission, relating to the studentships, 
and the further ordinance for augmenting the incomes of the 
students out of the proceeds of two suppressed canonries, are 
just coming into play, and their effect will soon be felt. At 
present, it is premature to debit the Dean with the advan- 
tages of a scheme not yet in operation. But there are two 
improvements which we venture to suggest might be made 
at once. The first relates to the studies of the College. The 
University has recently established a rational education for 
the nobility and gentry in the shape of the School of Law 
and Modern History, which would speedily tell beneficially 
on Christchurch if it only had fair play. But unfortunately it 
is jealously clogged with such a tribute to the old system in 
the shape of “pass” examinations in gerund-grinding and 
rule-of-three, ironically styled classics and mathematics, as 
to render it practically almost of no effect. Now, why 
cannot the Dean strike off these fetters with his own hand 
from those numerous members of his house to whom the 
mere degree is of no consequence, and who have no 
chance of gaining honours in classics or mathematics, 
by allowing them to remain their time at college with- 
out going up for all the “pass” examinations of the 
University, provided they study industriously in their 
own line, and give the House proof of their doing so at its 
own terminal examinations? He might, by so doing, lead 
to more extensive measures of emancipation. The second 
improvement we recommend with the greater confidence 
because it was proposed by the Dean himself as a member 
of the first Oxford Commission. It is the abolition of the 
social distinction of “noblemen” and “gentlemen com- 
“ moners,” and the establishment of perfect outward equality 
—saving, of course, academical rank, among all the members 
of the House. We know that ingenious defences for these 
distinctions have been made, as ingenious defences have been 
made for every nuisance and absurdity on earth. But states- 
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men, academical as well as political, must look to broad re- 
sults ; and the broad result of the system of “noblemen” 
and “ gentlemen commoners” at Christchurch is, by universal 
acclamation, pronounced to be tuft-hunting, with all its 
deleterious consequences both to the worshipping and to the 
worshipped fool. Let Christchurch, as a whole, remain what 
it is—a college for the nobility and gentry, an academical 
Eton or Harrow ; that is the natural course of things. But 
Eton and Harrow know better than to inflame by artificial 
stimulants an evil which it may not bein their power to 
remove, 


MEXICO. 


F esd one who has sufficient susceptibility to be made 
melancholy by the crimes and miseries of distant por- 
tions of the human race may reserve his blackest gloom for 
the thought of Mexico. A country on which nature has 
lavished her choicest gifts, which has been the seat of two 
most remarkable eras of semi-civilized splendour, and which 
was the prize of the greatest and most chivalrous nation of 
Europe, has ended in a reign of the most hopeless anarchy, 
in the saddest degradation of man, and the most utter waste 
of natural gifts that is to be met with on the earth. It is 
difficult for us to realize to ourselves the state of Mexico. 
We can just understand what is meant by political lawless- 
ness—we can fancy what would be the state of things if every 
petty town of a large territory were the centre of a different 
political party, and if each party were ready to shed blood, break 
oaths, plunder, insult, and ruin all opponents. But what we 
cannot understand is the degradation of a mongrel race. The 
wretched inhabitants of Mexico are sprung from the union 
of the Spanish conquerors with the red and black races they 
enslaved. It would almost be enough punishment to those 
old adventurers for all their sins towards America if they 
could hear the ruffians who now stand in their place 
talking the Spanish tongue. Moreover, Mexico is nominally 
Christian. It has a religion and priests ; and in the priest- 
hood of Mexico we see how low nominal Christianity 
can go. The whole population, priests and all, are rapidly 
becoming barbarians ; and, in fact, except that they parody 
some of the forms of civilized government, and kill each 
other principally with gunpowder, they are barbarians. 
Asia Minor and North Africa have relapsed from pro- 
sperity and civilization into a barbarism as bad as that of 
Mexico ; but then they have been overwhelmed by heathen 
conquerors. Mexico still belongs to the Christian world. 
Its revolutions, which occur at intervals of about a month, 
are still adorned by the most pompous proclamations of 
the highest principles. The army is, from time to time, 
solemnly invested with the magnificent titles of “rege- 
“ nerator,” and “restorer of guarantees ;” and heaven and 
earth are continually called to witness on behalf of the last 
general who has executed a coup @état. But this mockery 
of European civilization only makes the reality of the 
underlying barbarism more horrible. Nor are there any 
elements apparent from which a change for the better can 
be hoped. The old Spanish stock has dwindled away, and, 
in spite of the grand Spanish names they bear, many of 
the chiefs who make the land their spoil are, by descent 
as well as by nature, barbarians. The person who, in some 
feeble way, represents the principle of constituted authority 
in the country, and is as much the President of Mexico as 
a man can be the President of a State abandoned to anarchy, 
is nearly, if not quite,a pure Indian by descent. The priests 
add a childish bigotry to the other vices of their flocks ; and 
unless help comes from without, Mexico must soon lose even 
the semblance of civilization. 

Into this bottomless abyss of robbery and insolvency the 
honest British capitalist has been tempted to fling his savings. 
It was at the time when the New World was called in to 
redress the balance of the Old that the process commenced. 
A region of inexhaustible wealth was about to begin an era 
of republican liberty under British protection, and wanted 
nothing but a little ready money to start with. Paterfamilias 
responded to the appeal. His interest was to be as high as 
the principles he came forward to support. Unfortunately, 
he had never taken into account that the noble republicans 
for whom he was going to provide were a used-up mongrel 
breed, about as capable of governing themselves as a pack of 
Australian bushmen, or the Patagonian Missionary So- 
ciety. The quantity of good British money that has been 
sunk in the Republics of South America is almost 
incredible, and year after year the deluded bondholders 


have to deplore their credulity. Certainly the defaulting 
debtors repudiate in very-grand language, ifthat is any con- 
solation to the creditors. The Republic of Ecuador has re- 
cently issued an announcement that itdeclines paying any more 
dividends at present, and justifies itself on the ground that, 
“ under circumstances of unexpected pressure, a State cannot 
“ be expected to pay with its normal regularity.” The Ecuador 
bondholders met the other day, and gave themselves the 
cold comfort of passing a unanimous resolution that the 
conduct of the Republic is wholly unjustifiable. But we 
fear that, in the language of a Transatlantic poet, “no words 
“ can describe how entirely a South American Republic would 
“ be at ease” under the censure of an English meeting. The 
Mexican bondholders and the merchants interested in that 
unhappy country have also just taken a step which is 
likely to be as ineffectual as passing a vote of censure. They 
have addressed a memorial to Lord Joun Russett, asking him 
to instruct the British representative in Mexico to consult with 
the British residents there what ought to be done to protect the 
interests of our traders; and Lord Jonny replies 
that he is “fully aware of the evils” of which they complain, 
and will instruct her Masesty’s representative to “ use every 
“ exertion” for the attainment of an object which he evidently 
regards as little better than hopeless, The difficulty is not to 
decide what ought to be done, but to get it done when it is 
decided on. Mexico is in a state of chronic civil war, and there 
is no Government to appeal to. Nominally, there are two 
parties—the Constitutionalist or Conservative, which is techni- 
cally considered to be now in power, and the Liberals. The 
only assignable difference between them is that the priests are 
on the side of the former, and it may be observed that the priests 
are the only people in Mexico who have any definite and 
intelligible end in view. They are trying to get a law 
repealed by which a great portion of the landed pos- 
sessions of the Church was confiscated. This is something 
worth struggling for, and they seem to bring to their 
side the superiority which attaches to having a clear point 
to aim at. For the last two years the Conservatives have 
had the best of it, and the balance of revolutions and 
pitched battles may be said to be in their favour. But 
far from being in a position or a mood to help British 
traders, it was this party that, a year and a half ago, set the 
example of exacting forced loans, and of declaring that the 
loan was demandable from resident strangers as much as 
from native Mexicans. The generals who were con- 
ducting their own private revolutions in different parts of 
Mexico imitated the established authorities, and the happy 
idea of plundering under cover of the law has been welcomed 
with universal applause. How can any amount of consulting, 
and advising, and protesting be expected to bring these 
robbers to their senses, and persuade them that honesty is the 
best policy? 

If we may trust the abridgment of the PresipEnt’s 
Message which has come over from the United States in 
anticipation of the Message itself, the Government of that 
country has made up its mind to take a very serious step 
with regard to Mexico. It intends to repeal the neutrality 
laws so far as Mexico is concerned, and to permit American 
citizens to enlist in the service of the Mexican authorities. 
The United States, it should be understood, do not recognise 
the same Presipent whose claims are allowed by England 
and France. They prefer to deal with a Presipent who 
heads a revolution at Vera Cruz. But it makes little dif- 
ference, as all parties are equally bad ; and when once the 
North Americans get a footing in the country, the issue will 
be the same whatever pretender may call them in. If 
the horse is willing to accept the service of the man against 
the stag, the enterprising citizens of the States will pro- 
bably flock to so certain a spoil, and with the greatest 
pleasure and the greatest ease will first aid the Liberals, 
and then proceed to regulate the affairs of the Conserva- 
tives. England may survey this indirect intervention with- 
out the slightest jealousy. To come under the rule of a 
strong Government is the only possible hope for Mexico, 
and the last chance of the British capitalist is in the 
advent of rulers sufficiently enlightened to think it worth 
while to pay him a fraction of his debt. But the friends 
of the United States must look on this intervention in Mexico 
as perilous, even if they acknowledge it to be not wholly un- 
warrantable. Central America threatens to be to the States 
something of what Ireland has been to England. How, on 
the principles of democratic liberty, are the States to govern 
@ population of bigoted Roman Catholics and bastard Spa- 
niards? By annexing, directly or indirectly, the petty States 
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that lie towards the Isthmus, they will rid themselves of a 
great impediment to their trade, and open to the tribes they 
absorb the new sensation of an endurable existence. But they 
will encumber themselves with an alien race too high for 
slavery, too low for freedom, and separated from them by 
the strongest barriers of creed, tradition, and sentiments. 
We can hardly wish this to happen, even though it made 
Mexican stock go up in the market, and rendered the British 
trader as safe at Vera Cruz as at New Orleans. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


A FRENCHMAN lamenting the inadequacy of the Em- 
PEROR’s naval preparations is a curiosity worth studying. 
M. Louis Reysaup has appeared in this character in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and it is not unimportant to observe 
the ideal standard which he places before himself, and the 
especial capacities which he exacts from the navy of his 
country. The enormous development of the maritime power of 
France since Louis Napoxeon seized his throne has been so 
marked, and is so universally known, that there seems at 
first sight something absurd in the fancy that France is 
lagging behindhand in this matter ; and one looks with some 
eagerness to discover where the weak point of the French 
navy is. M. Reysavun’s particularly clear narrative of the 
condition and progress of the fleet exposes only one defect. 
France is encumbered with more ships than she can work 
efficiently with the means at present available. Building has 
been pressed on with unexampled energy, while the list of 
naval officers has been maintained at its old strength, and 
would seem, if the figures given are correct, to be insufficient 
for the vast array of ships which the Emperor now possesses. 
If the whole existing fleet were in commission, France would, 
according to the estimate of the Revue, require 1475 officers 
up to the rank of Captain, actually afloat. The number 
said to be on the official lists is 1530, leaving a margin 
of only fifty-five to provide for all the contingencies 
of war. Asa patriotic Frenchman, M. Reypaup eagerly 
exhorts his Government to restore the balance between 
the personnel and the matériel of the fleet by supplying 
the lack of officers. Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say that the French navy is suffering from 
an excess of ships than from a deficiency of captains and 
lieutenants ; but we can scarcely expect that the disproportion 
between the two will long be allowed to impair the efficiency 
of the enormous armaments with which Louts Napo.ron 
threatens to compete with us for the supremacy of the sea. 
Not only in the list of officers, but even in the force of 
seamen, M. Reysaup affects to discover an alarming defi- 
ciency. He calculates that the French fleet, as at present 
constituted, will demand an active force of 70,000 men, 
with a reserve in immediate readiness of about 10,000. 
The inscription maritime includes, it is said, 90,000 trained 
seamen ; and while insisting on the right of the State to 
summon them all at any moment on board of the fleet, 
M. Reygpaup recognises the extreme hardship of such a 
measure, and proposes to limit the demands of the State 
to 45,000 at any one time, leaving an equal number of able 
seamen as a permanent reserve for this part of the force. 
At the same time, it is suggested that the repugnance 
which is acknowledged to exist in the minds of French 
sailors against their navy should be mitigated by an 
increase of pay and a limitation of the period of ser- 
vice; and just as we complain that the more liberal 
terms offered in the United States tempt our best seamen 
to enter a foreign service, so it is said that French sailors 
are driven by the severity of the naval conscription and 
the meagreness of the Government pay (less than 15). 
per annum) to ship on board the merchantmen of England 
and America. How much truth there is in these complaints 
it is not very easy to determine ; but there can be no doubt 
that the French system, effective as it is in providing trained 
crews at a moment’s warning, must be felt as a severe burden 
by the seafaring population of the country. 

Besides the inscription maritime, which extends to all per- 
sons in any way connected with the sea, the French Govern- 
ment has other resources from which the complement of a ship 
can always be made up. The levy of landsmen for service 
afloat admits of extension as easily as the army itself. At pre- 
sent the proportion of landsmen is not allowed to exceed one 
third of each crew, and as these men are in fact highly 
trained marine artillerymen, it is not likely that the efficiency 
of the fleet is much impaired by such an admixture, In 


order to make up the 80,000 men which M, Reypaup con- 


siders necessary as the full complement of the French navy, 
he proposes to man their steam fleet in future with sailors 
and trained landsmen in equal proportions, so as to render it 
possible to relax the demands of the State upon the sea- 
faring population. The schools of gunnery and musketry 
also turn out a considerable number of sailors trained as 
highly as the best of our own seamen in gunnery, and help to 
relieve the commercial marine from the excessive demands 
upon it. Ifwe had the means of manning our ships with the 
rapidity which the French system ensures, we should probably 
be well enough contented with the result ; and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that French writers are not satisfied with a machiner 
by which the mercantile navy of France is made to furni 

a far steadier supply of seamen to the fleet than we are able 
to obtain from a marine of three or four times the extent. 
Probably nothing short of equality with England will ever 
satisfy the naval enthusiasts of France; and though we 
know that we both can and must maintain our old supe- 
riority, in order to compensate for the smallness of our army 
and to protect our enormous commerce, we have no right to 
complain if France chooses to challenge us to a race in which 
we believe that we must eventually be the winners. M. Rey- 
BAUD disclaims, with amusing zeal, any aggressive disposition, 
and insists, as he has a perfect right to do, that France, no less 
than England, is entitled to judge of the measures necessary 
for her own defence. He observes, with admirable simplicity, 
that to bring the personnel up to the level of the matériel of 
the fleet is not a question of augmentation, but of equili- 
brium. Science and system demand that the due proportion 
between the ships afloat and the officers and crews to 
man and command them should be observed. The 
increase in the force of ships is an accomplished fact— 
the corresponding increase in the crews is an inevitable 
corollary. Whether the building of so large a fleet—in- 
cluding, as we gather from M. Reysaup’s list, seven 
large and thirty-one smaller vessels sheathed in iron or 
steel—was or was not an act of an aggressive character, is 
a question judiciously put aside as relating to the past rather 
than the present. There the ships are, and it would be 
simply illogical and inconsistent, it is said, to leave them 
without an adequate supply of officers as well as men. What 
the defensive purposes may be which require so large a force, 
it is not thought necessary to explain ; and as M. Reysaup 
observes, with commendable audacity or happy irony, France 
has given pledges so sincere and so numerous to peace and 
the English alliance, that she may be allowed to attend to 
the wants of her maritime establishments without having 
her intentions misunderstood. 

There can be very little doubt about the pu of a 
naval force of 150 ships and 80,000 men, in the hands 
of a country so safe from attack as France ; and, except with 
the hope of disputing, when occasion may serve, the claim of 
England to be the first of the maritime Powers, preparations 
on such a scale would be wholly unintelligible. The lesson 
to be learned by us is plain. While Frenchmen are busying 
themselves with the improvement of the already efficient 


organization of their inscription maritime, no effort should be 


spared on our side to remedy the much more serious defects 
of our system of manning the fleet. In a few days the 
trial of the Reserve experiment will commence, and it 
will not be long before its probable issue may be 
predicted. But even if it succeeds, as we hope it will do, 
in creating a strong force of volunteers on paper, something 
more will be wanting to secure the willing attendance of the 
men when summoned to arms. We have, or ought to have, 
one especial advantage over all other Powers. Our crews 
may be difficult to collect, and very much in want of train- 
ing when they first ship on board a man-of-war; but they 
are free volunteers, and not reluctant conscripts. It is a 
matter of vital importance in the constitution of our Reserve 
that the call to arms should not be regarded with the same 
aversion which, according to M. Reysaup, is felt by the 
victims of the French conscription. The cheap device of 
compulsory service has been long given up as impracticable 
here ; but we should be uniting the evils of the two oppo- 
site systems if we were to keep up a costly force of volunteers 
with the terms of service so arranged as to make them join 
the flag with the temper of pressed men. The working of 
the new scheme will need close watching to make it really 
serviceable ; and whatever care may be taken in the selec- 
tion of the Reserve, we doubt whether we are yet in pos- 
session of any means for manning the fleet which can com- 

with those at the command of France, insufficient as 

REYBAUD deems them. 
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THE WHOLE DUTY OF YOUNG WOMEN, 


E do not see why this generation should not be put in 
possession of a series of works which should embody and 
explain the Whole Duty of Young Women. Very considerable 
approaches have already been made to attaining this object ; 
and if the vast amount of zealous labour available for the 
purpose were properly distributed and organized, there is no 
reason why the task should not be completed in a few years. Of 
course it could not be done on the pattern of the Whole Duty of 
Man, which is a heavy book in one volume. But it might be 
done in, let us say, fifty two-volume novels. In a hundred 
prettily-bound volumes it would surely be possible to anticipate 
almost every circumstance in which a young woman could be 
called on to act, and most of the appropriate reflections which 
her position ought to awaken in her mind. A tale has lately 
been published called Aygesden Vicarage, which certainly should 
form part of the series, and would serve as a very good model 
for other writers to copy. This tale gives the account of a 
clergyman’s family in which a young governess spends a year 
and a-half. It describes the characters and portrays the moral 
conflicts, backslidings, and triumphs that fall to the lot of the 
numerous children with whom the clergyman is blessed, and 
sketches the relations in which the parents and the governess 
on the one hand, and the children on the other, find themselves 
placed. Evidently there is ground enough opened here to 
permit the erection of a large superstructure of moral analysis. 
Aggesden Vicarage is a fair specimen of the kind of book to 
which it belongs; and we can only say that if young women read 
carefully and habitually forty-nine other tales like it, and did 
not then know how to behave themselves, no book could teach 
them. In point of literary ability, this seems to us the best of 
all the imitations of Miss Yonge. It is the most clever, readable, 
and entertaining. It also shows that the writers of this kind of 
literature have now attained a point of freedom from the ties of 
religious parties that adapts their books for general acceptance. 
The very good young man of the tale goes to Exeter Hall; but 
then nothing but the obstinacy of his fine relations prevents his 
being married by banns. Of course, like its predecessors, it is 
eminently genteel. Not only does the favourite young lady secure 
an earl, but the Christian pastor himself acknowledges that he 
should not — like to see one of his children “ marry a 
Hopkins.” The morals, we may add, seem to us right through- 
out the book; and we fancy that we can trace, both from the 
mottoes at the head of the chapters and other slight indications, 
that the influence of the works of Mr. Robertson has told most 
beneficially on the mind of the writer. Aggesden Vicarage is a 
book to which we can make no objection whatever. 


What we chiefly care to notice in the book, however, is the 
thoroughness with which the writer has set herself to investigate 
and determine the duty of young women, so far as her limits 
will permit. Her object is, by minute painting, to set and solve 
moral difficulties. In order to effect this she must not be too 
proud to be really minute, and must really describe very little 
and trifling things, such as happen every day in family life ; and 
secondly, she must show that what we may term moral crises, 
and not external events, are the sources of interest to which she 
wishes to appeal. We will give one or two examples to show 
how the lady has set to work, and what others must do who wish 
to contribute to the great series in which the Whole Duty of 
Young Women will be ultimately expounded. A striking in- 
stance of the minuteness and accuracy of her workmanship pre- 
sents itself in the introduction of a child who is too young to 
speak plainly, and whose utterances are all set out in baby lan- 
guage. Itissomething like minute painting when we get such 
sentences as “ Zoo funny man, it was oo ouself that was very 
naughty,” accurately reproduced in a printed book. As an in- 
stance of the smallness of the difficulties touched upon, we may 
take one that occurs at the beginning of the book. The governess 
arrives at the vicarage in the evening, and next morning she 
finds that her carpet-bag has been taken up to her room, but 
not her box. Here is a difficulty at once natural and impor- 
tant, and yet likely to have been passed over by a superficial 
novelist. She cannot get at her clean things, and what is she to 
do? Is she to give way to her temper and make a fuss till she 
gets her box up? Not so. Bridget contentedly smooths and 
straightens her dirty collar and cuffs till she makes them look 
as nice as she can, and then goes good-humouredly down-stairs. 
We could wish, by-the-by, that the authoress had attended to 
the soap question. It is a great trial to have that peculiarly hard 
and white sort of soap which is often provided in the country, 
and which feels in the hands like a slightly greasy pebble. Te 
Bridget had that sort of soap, did she mn a A rom temper while 
using it? However, the point is not very important, and can at 
any rate be left for another tale of the great series. The 
authoress is equally successful in keeping the moral interest 
above the interest of mere plot. There is necessarily some slight 
thread of story running through the book, and although the 
interest of the plot is not very great, we naturally wish to see 
how the tale ends. The last chapter before the final winding-up 
is called “A Discovery,” and the announcement makes us 
expect that at last we have arrived at the great event which is to 
anrenge the characters of the novel on a new pattern. We read 
this chapter through, and find that the discovery consists in this; 
—a young lady of sixteen, who supposes herself, and is deservedly 


supposed by her family, to be unusually good, finds that she is 
absolutely a little jealous of another young lady somewhat 
rettier, more accomplished, and more showy than herself. 
The discovery does not lead to anything except the good girl 
confessing her cones. irritation to her papa, and vowing not to 
be naughty again. The introduction of this incident at the close 
of the tale is a striking proof of the pertinacity of the authoress, 
and a strong rebuke to those who wish to find in books treating 
of the Duty of Young Women any interest exalted above that 
which the consideration of that Duty involves. 
When we read Aygesden Vicarage, we understand how and 
why it is that works of this sort are, with a very large class of 
eople, entirely superseding sermons and tracts. The preacher 
brings out his old excellent familiar sentences, the tract opens 
out its dreary mass of conventional phraseology, but the hearer 
or reader cares neither for one nor the other, and is absorbed 
in the investigation of moral puzzles. A pleasant veil is thrown 
over the process by the theory that the young woman gets prin- 
ciples from the sermons and learns to apply them from the 
novel. But really the application is everything toher. A mind 
that can unite casuistry with a love of broad principles is 
so rare that it need not be taken into account. In most cases, 
when casuistry is once taken up, it dominates the whole mind; 
and the theory on which these tales illustrative of the duty of 
young women are based is exactly that of casuis We are 
accustomed to mix up casuistry with the history of the Jesuits 
and the use of the confessional, but the connexion is only 
accidental. Casuistry means the elaboration of a system of 
morals by anticipating the greatest possible number of cases of 
difficulty, and determining beforehand how the questions these 
cases raise ought to be decided. The perfection of casuistry 
world be to construct a sort of moral dictionary, to which per- 
sons in doubt could refer at pleasure and find the guidance they 
wanted under the proper heading. Scarcely any pursuit of the 
human mind is more fascinating to those engaged in it, as none 
so constantly taxes their ingenuity for an end which ma 
lausibly be represented as of the highest use to mankind. 
hatever pleasure casuistry can afford to the casuists, and 
whatever good it can do to others, is reaped from the com- 
osition of novels like Aggesden Vicarage. The novelist sets 
erself to think what occurrences are likely to bring what 
qualities of young women into play, and to devise many 
hypothetical cases in which she may show what ought to have 
been done, either by contrasting the ill effects resulting from 
taking an opposite course, or by holding up the example of an 
imaginary Revues acting rightly. If the powers of the 
authoress were sufficient, and if her space were practically un- 
limited, she might in this way anticipate most of the positions of 
moral embarrassment in which young women of a certain rank 
in English society are likely to be placed. Thus, if her decisions 
were worth adopting, she would give a system of morals toa 
portion of her countrywomen. We do not know that it would be 
possible to enlarge this system of casuistry so as to embrace the 
needs of more than a limited section of society. The novelists 
can only deal with the people they know. The poor people in 
these books think and act, not as they could act or are likely to 
act, but as good young ladies would wish them to act, or fear 
that they might act. But for all those who are included in the 
vague term “ladies,” with their teachers and personal attendants, 
the system of casuistry may be completed with tolerable accuracy 
and fulness. As a matter of fact, it is being constructed, and no 
contribution towards it has been so successful as Aggesden 
Vicarage, because it is more free from party spirit than any other. 
But in applying to these novels a word which, like “ casuistry,” 
is in scsidental disfavour, we must observe that here we see 
casuistry without any of the accompanying drawbacks with which 
it is ordinarily associated. So far from these novels necessarily 
leading to a system of confession, the appeal to a book is essen- 
tially different from application to a living person invested with 
the power, not only of guidance, but of releasing the applicant 
from the burden attendant on previous deviations from the right 
road. Nor is it probable that the reader will pass, even in thought, 
from the book to the writer, as we may be sure that the world 
must be very much altered before women would wish to confide 
their failings to each other. This casuistry is also free from the 
dangers which must threaten every system of morals constructed 
and administered by a body of men isolated from the general 
interests of society, like the members of the Romish religious 
orders, The lady casuists of England not only write from the 
bosom of families, and make their decisions as public and common 
as the success of their tales will allow, but they write under 
the influence of a lay society, and of the secular thoughts that 
are working in the mind of the generation to which they belong. 
Many persons are so constituted that they can never find any 
leasure or interest whatever in small casuistical questions. They 
not received from nature or cultivated by art the habit of 
argumentative scrupulousness. Others delight in nothing so 
much ; and when once the habit is formed there is no end to the 
doubts which the least action may raise. After reading a few 
novels like Aggesden Vicarage, and knowing a few persons whose 
minds are inclined to domestic casuistry, we see how much may 
be said on both sides of the tiniest question, and how the simplest 
act may raise unlimited scruples. + us suppose that a young 
lady is at tea, and wants the sugar. Is she to ask her next 
neighbour for it? Perhaps no question could be put to which 
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-the answer could seem more obvious. But we feel sure that an 


argumentative and scrupulous young casuist could raise a point 
or two about it. She might urge on her own consideration that 
she would give her neighbour trouble, and that a proper respect 
for the feelings of others should keep her silent. She would also 
attract the attention of the rest of the company by the re- 
quest; and would not this be a departure from feminine 
modesty? Might she not also run the risk of setting younger 
— the dangerous example of being, or seeming to 
, anxious to get good things? Again, her next neigh- 
bour might be going to say something pleasant and pro- 
fitable for the whole company to hear, and her request might 
ut him out and prevent bis saying it. Is her miserable wish 


‘for sugar to prevent a large party from listening to something 


that would amuse or instruct them? Then, to abstain from 
getting the sugar would be an act of self-denial. It would dis- 
cipline the appetites, it would strengthen the character, it would 
assist in keeping the body in subjection. On the other hand, if 
she asks for the sugar, what does she get? Mere sugar, in 
which there is no moral gain at all. We confess these argu- 
ments seem to us so good that we do not think any right-prin- 


‘ cipled heroine will ever ask for sugar again. Is it not easy to 


conceive the fascination which the process of building up such 
arguments must possess for an ingenious young woman? But 
the novelist has a further pleasure. She has not only to raise 
these questions, but to solve them. She has to lay down under 
what circumstances, for what persons, and with what mental re- 
serves, it is right to ask for sugar. And if she performs her task 
well, her book is hailed with delight by the casuistical 
public. For not only do the casuists like to see their difficulties 


- understood, but they like to have a definite answer from an 


external source, provided that answer comes to them with the 
authority which it must possess if it proceeds from a writer who 
can construct an entertaining story and produce the impression 
of rectitude and ability. 

We do not mean to say that Aggesden Vicarage is entirely, 
or even mainly, devoted to the determination of minute points of 
casuistry. It is a good book written by a clever woman, and 
takes in big matters as well as small. But it is true of it, as of 
the whole literature to which it belongs, that its chief merits are 


' casuistical ; and we think it equally indisputable that the great 


cause of the popularity of such books is that they possess the 


_ charm and afford the help which casuistry possesses and affords. 


We do not profess to admire casuistry as a moral system, or 
to think a theory of education based on it the highest possible. 
But it must be allowed that there are minds which not only 
delight in it but profit by it, and which seem incapable of under- 
standing that morals may be a reality and have a binding 
force, although they cannot be mapped out with a definite adjust- 
mentof a particular precept for every combinationof circumstances. 
We prefer that young women should be good and happy without 
knowing, or caring to know, their whole duty. There is a want 
of greatness in casuistry—a separation from all first-rate excel- 
lence—that makes it desirable to avoid it. While contemplating 
really great things, or reading great books, or communing with 
great minds, we feel as if there was no use or meaning in busying 
ourselves for ever with little scruples of conscience. It is also 
to be kept in mind that writing and reading casuistical novels 
may degenerate into a very profitless amusement, and that the 
conscience may be made much too scrupulous for any healthy 
activity. But as most young women do not care for anything 
great, seldom come in the way of it, and as seldom know it when 
they have it presented to them—and as their life and its aims and 


. interests are necessarily small—it may be a good thing for them to 
. encourage the habit of looking on little things in a kindly light, 


and keeping their consciences up to the quivering point. The 
general influence of such books as Aggesden Vicarage does much 
more good than harm, although we suspect that by the time the 
theory is thoroughly worked out, and the Whole Duty of Young 
Women is written, a reaction will come, and casuistry will go out 
of fashion as much as sermons have gone out of fashion under 


. the pressure of casuistical novels. On the very day, perhaps, 


when the hundredth volume of the series is put in the windows 
of the booksellers, some one may preach a sermon at once true, 
new, interesting, and short, and fn reaching will come into 
vogue, and the Whole Duty of Young Weum will be sold cheap. 


GENIALITY. 


HERE are few words which have obtained greater cur- 

rency of late years than “ geniality,” and the popularity of any 
word which describes mental peculiarities is always a circum- 
stance worth notice. ‘ Genial,” in the last century, was a word 
which was only saved from the imputation of being pedantic by 
its claim to be poetical. When Gray said of the obscure heroes 
of Stoke Churchyard— 


Chill essed their noble 
And current of 


he was thinking, as he constantly did, rather of the Latin 
- poets than of the English language, and he apa J failed 


altogether to convey any very definite notion of his meaning to 
the vast majority of his readers. In our own times, the use and 
the meaning of the word have both become popular. One of 
the commonest of the laudatory phrases which form the stock in 


| 


trade of a certain class of reviewers is—‘ This is a thoroughly 
genial book.” It is a word which is used when it is desired to 
praise a man’s temper, not so much at the expense of his under- 
standing as at the expense of the carefulness and accu of his 
style. It is not common to speak of a book as genial which is 
written in a style thoroughly formed and well considered. All 
the higher qualities of the mind, in so far as they are expressed 
in style, are, if not opposed to geniality, at least foreign to it. 
Clearness, force, logical arrangement, beanty of thought and ex- 
pression, may not only exist apart from geniality, but generally 
are apart from it. The writers who have the highest reputation 
for this quality are usually too well pleased with themselves, and 
far too intent on pleasing their readers, to give themselves the 
trouble of measuring their thoughts or their phrases with any 
great amount of care. Indeed, they almost always rely for their 
popularity, especially in the case of a school which is obtaining 
a noxious degree of influence in the present day, on a studied 
negligence and license of expression, which sometimes becomes 
the most odious of all mannerisms. 

The principal element of geniality is, no doubt, the power of, 
and taste for, enjoyment. A “genial” writer is almost always 
a writer who not only enjoys the act of writing—for this is fre- 
quently the case with the bitterest of cynies—but has a sort of 
affection for the things about which he writes, and feels all the 
kindly elements of his nature drawn out by their contemplation. 
A genial novelist likes his characters, and a genial essayist puts 
forward pleasant views of men and things. The word is not so 
frequently applied to the graver and more sustained kinds of com- 
position. People do not talk of genial history, genial science, 
or genial treatises on morality ; andif they do talk sometimes of 
genial philosophy, it is because philosophy, in these days, is much 
addicted to preferring the shooting-jacket and slippers of reviews 
and magazines to the more carefully adjusted dress which is ap- 
propriate to elaborate books. 

he opinion that the power of enjoyment and the taste for 
enjoying life are not only not universal, but even rather uncom- 
mon, is one which will surprise no one who has observed with 
anything like attention the habits and feelings of any conside- 
rable number of his fellow-creatures. Most people start in life 
with a certain friskiness of temper, but even io be s this is a 
very uncertain and intermitting state of mind. The common 
impression made perhaps on men in general, but certainly on 
Englishmen in particular, by the observation of life is extremely 
sedate and commonplace. An indefinitely large proportion of 
the energy which is employed in life is employed upon those 
great standing occupations by which society is carried on ; and, 
though these occupations are the source of “ constant and almost 
endless variety of satisfactions to the persons who are sedulously 
engaged in them, those satisfactions are almost always of a very 
quiet sort. They consist far more in the general sense of life, 
vigour, and interest which is attached by the constitution of our 
nature to the successful prosecution of any occupation whatever, 
than in that sort of dwelling on, and revelling in, something plea- 
sant which is implied by the word enjoyment. Dryden’s celebrated 
lines embody, in a very few words, an accurate view of this 
distinction :— 
is an em’ ubble, 
Warlare is but tol and trouble, 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying. 
If the world is worth thy winning, 
Think, oh! think it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the goods the gods provide thee. 


Whatever Timotheus might say or think, the greatest 
of the happiness of the oot tes in the toil and trouble ~ ng 
ending, sill beginning, with which he contrasts in, so emphatic 
a manner the temper which contentedly dwells upon and enjoys 
the goods the gods provide. This enjoying —— is recisely 
that which constitutes what is known as geniality. Horace’s 
picture of the man who “indulges his genius” is made up of 
lenty of logs on the hearth, and a day passed in drinking, whilst 
Renste is white with snow; and the popular notions of Christmas 
run parallel to this in a very curious manner. 

The greatly increased importance attached of late years to this 
temper of mind is a very curious and significant fact; and it is 
still more curious and significant that almost all popular writers 
seem to feel that to be without it is not only a defect on their part, 
but a sort of sin which they make the most frantic efforts to avoid. 
This factitious geniality divides itself into two main: branches, 
one of which owes its origin principally to quasi-artistic, and the 
other to quasi-theological considerations. The former class of 
writers constitute what may be called the neo-Cockney school. 
They are gentlemen whose theory of literature, like that of their 
guodecesnens of thirty years ago, is that the rules and principles 
which were former! rapposed to be authoritative on the subject 
are exploded, and that the true method of writing is for the 
author to put himself at once upon terms of the most unrestricted 
familiarity with his readers, to take every sort of liberty with 
them, to joke and gambol before them on every occasion, and to 
be constantly clapping them on the back, and calling them “old 
fellow.” This art has occasionally been cultivated by men of 
really great powers, of whom Professor Wilson was perhaps the 
mostremarkable. The broad Scotch, the whisky, the sporting, and 
all the other drapery of the Noctes Ambrosiana, were only modes 
of perpetually pressing on the attention of the readers of -Black- 
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wood's Magazine thereflection that its principal contributors were 
uncommonly jolly fellows, who enjoyed life in the most extraordi- 
nary manner. A little of this is all very well; but it is curious 
to observe how very soon we get more than enough of it. When 
the whole series of the Noctes came to be published, the most 
ardent Scotchman must have felt that the four or five volumes 
acted upon the intellectual appetite much as the six Solan geese 
acted upon the physical appetite of the gourmand in the old story, 
who ate them as a whet. In the case of the swarm of small 
writers who have not a spark of Professor Wilson’s powers, the 
effort to be genial becomes, or rather is from first to last, simply 
disgusting. One of these gentlemen, for example, wishes to give 
the public an account of a railway accident at which he was 
a. The genial mode of doing so requires that he should 
gin with an account of his breakfast, and hints about his land- 
lady. So he leads off thus :—‘ Breakfast. Hot coffee and but- 
tered rolls. Splendid coffee—how I admire you, Mrs. Jones! 
The juiciest of mutton-chops. I could kiss you, Mrs. Jones!” 
and so on through any number of little jerking collections of 
words, which have as much claim to be considered sentences as a 
polypus has to be treated as a vertebrate animal. This style of 
writing is only a way of saying to all whom it may concern, 
‘See what a pleasant, lively fellow Iam! What a fund of en- 
joyment and animal spirits I possess! See how I overflow with 
playfulness and frolic, and admire and love me accordingly.” 


The other class of genial works to which allusion has been 
made consist principally of novels written by men who consider 
themselves bound to protest against ascetic views of religious 
belief in favour of that sort of theology which pervades Mr. 
Kingsley’s publications. This way of writing is a great deal 
better than the Cockney style, for those who adopt it are gene- 
rally men of much more thought, education, and refinement than 
the gentlemen who view literature as a sort of Astley’s Am- 
phitheatre, which they are to enter head over heels, shoutin 
“here we are again ;” but they agree with them in the determi- 
nation to put a cheerful enjoying colour upon life by some means 
or other. The device to which they most commonly resort is 
the introduction into their books of a superabundance of amuse- 
ments and adventures, and the endowment of their heroes with 
every conceivable attribute of physical perfection. The athleticand 
courageous clergymen, the sturdy infidels who are converted to 
amanly Christianity, and marry lovely schoolmistresses in conse- 
quence, the accounts of hunting, fishing, shooting, and boating 
which fill so large a portion of the books to which we refer, are 
introduced for the sake of the inference that righteous, God- 
fearing men (the word “ religious” has a bad reputation with 
writers of this school) enjoy the world in which they live, and 
the existence to which their Maker has introduced them. 


To many—we should suppose to most readers—the writers of 
the one — are simply disgusting, whilst the confident bearing 
of the other is not free from a strong tinge of swagger and a 
strong suspicion of hollowness. The truth is, that enjoyment 
forms an exceedingly small element in the life of most men. The 
material of which life is made may be, and probably in many 
cases is, satisfactory, for there can be no doubt that if life not only 
was an evil, but was felt and perceived to be such, the population 
would be speedily thinned by suicide or by vice. People would 
not bring into the world and rear up families of children, if they 
did not on the whole find life a pleasant thing. It does not, 
however, follow that because they find it pleasant they enjoy 
it. With the immense majority of men, enjoyment is a casual 
and transitory state of things, which fills up only their 
lighter moments, and has not much to do with their deepest 
feelings and most permanent concerns. To this large 
majority, therefore, geniality is very frequently unwelcome, or, 
at least, it is only welcome because it takes them out of 
themselves, and leads them into a train of thought and feelin 

foreign to that in which the greater part of their lives is passed. 
For a man who has no wish to protest against this habitual level 
of feeling, who recognises it as the fixed and proper temper of 
mind in which life ought to be passed, geniality has compara- 
tively few charms. It is at best an elegant amusement for an 
occasional state of mind; but if it is habitually indulged and 
artificially forced to pervade all the relations of life, it becomes 
as nauseous as sweetmeats mixed with meat and bread and 
cheese. To such persons no comment seems so appropriate to 
much of the popular literature of the day as the saying of Solo- 
— said of laughter, It is mad; and of mirth, What 
oeth it?” 


LORD PALMERSTON AT ROMSEY. 


F Mr. Disraeli, with or without his customary insincerity, 
could declare Lord John Russell’s honour to be a precious 
possession of the House of Commons, we may, without the sus- 
picion of flattery, profess an interest in Lord Palmerston’s repu- 
tation. That eee belongs to the whole country. For 
good or for evil, England is for ever wrapped up in her first public 
man. Lord Palmerston has written no imperishable page in the 
history of mankind; and if his acquirements and experience 
have been for the most part exercised on the larger field of 
our foreign relations, while, with Cromwell and William III. and 
Mr. Pitt, he has made the name of England the foremost in the 
conflict of European interests—not, perhaps, without an oxagge- 


_ ration of his personal influence—yet we must concede that 


not achieved this fame at the sacrifice of those home duties which, 
less showy and attractive, always tell on public confidence and 
ct. Lord Palmerston at Romsey is always a pleasant spec- 
tacle. After all, the coun ts a man as he is in his own 
hall or at his own fireside. Even George III., one of the 
weakest of our Kings, preserved a reputation from utter 
corruption by his naturalness as a Berkshire country gentle- 
man. Cincinnatus at the plough is one of the common- 
laces of history; and Sir Robert Peel at the Tamworth 
ading-room and on the Tamworth Railway, though he got 
laughed at for his feats with the spade and wheelbarrow, not 
without a certain characteristic pomposity secured much of 
general respect. Earth we are, and to earth we all return, in 
another than the Scriptural sense. And Mr. Bright’s friends, 
when, as they always do, they emerge from the cotton-lord 
grub to the stage of many-a squires, are wise in their gene- 
ration. It will be a long time before an historical country re- 
poses anything like confidence on those who are not in some sort 
autochthones. A country, after all, is not so much an aggre- 
gate of mills and factories as of pasture and arable. Even 
our language recognises the fact that a man’s estate is his 
land. The eek of tilth and upland, the England of home- 
stead and cottage, the England of corn and grass, of sheep and 
oxen, is the England most cognisable to the senses. The land 
is the only basis of nationality. This, we suppose, is what Lord 
Palmerston meant when he pronounced on Wednesday, what 
looks like a truism, “that unless the soil produced an abun- 
dance by the labour of those employed in its cultivation, it 
would be in vain that industry and ingenuity should combine 
to increase the wealth and prosperity of the country.” 


Enough, and perhaps more than enough, of heavy or pone | has 
been launched at what is called the charlatanism of publicly 
rewarding with a blue coat and resplendent buttons honest Hodge 
on the completion of his forty years’ diligence in seed-time and 
harvest, and the absence of the relieving officer from his cottage. 
And certainly, if the reward was for the moral virtues, such a 
mode of recognising them is sufficiently absurd. But it is one 
thing to decorate a man for being a good man, and another thing 
to decorate him for being a good ploughman. If the life of the 
asant is one of substantial duty, it to the full deserves all 
onourable recognition, as the pension of any other faithful re- 
tainer ; and, as far as the —_ goes, his certificate of merit and 
the noble lord’s blue ribbon stand on precisely the same grounds. 
The mistake in all this fun is the suppressed premiss that a farm 
labourer is less open to ennobling influences, less grateful for public 
approbation, less susceptible of the universal passion—the love 
of ame—than the rest of his kind. We own to the conviction that 
the sort of thing which is prized by a man in a red coat, earning 
his shilling a day, is equally intelligible to one in leather gaiters 
and hobnailed boots, who gets his eleven shillings a week. If the 
moral fibre of the thresher is coarser than that of the soldier, 
then airy and fanciful rewards are the surest way to refine our 
hard-handed brother. We elevate a man by treating him as 
something higher than what he is; and Lord Palmerston did 
well in defending the practice of giving honorary rewards to 
agricultural labourers. 


Besides, he might have added—indeed he didadd insubstance— 
that in this way to dignify the labourer’s calling is only the com- 
plement of the recent lift of the farmer's calling, which is one of 
the best features of our recent social advances. As the farmer 
rises in the social scale, so must the labourer rise. The farmer 
is no longer an uneducated boor. To hold his own, he must 

ss all the acquirements and mental activity of other manu- 
facturers. As the farmer abandons the market-table, so he 
teaches the hind to desert the pothouse. As the farmer is com- 
pelled to avail himself of machinery, and to obtain some practical 
acquaintance with mechanics, and with chemistry and political 
economy, so his labourers must rise into the intelligence of 
skilled workmen. The changes in the Poor-law and in the law of 
settlement, and the repeal of the Corn-laws, are the levers by 
which the labourer has been forced to a higher level in the 
national ranks ; and the establishment of farmers’ clubs and agri- 
cultural colleges, and the improvements attempted in rural benefit 
societies, and in statute fairs, all bear witness to the fact that the 
movement is still onward. Lord Palmerston seems to attribute to 
a deficiency in knowledge of political economy among the farmers 
the circumstance that agricultural labour is so scarce. But it is 
difficult to break through a vicious circle. Educated farmers 
must sooner or later develop an educated class of husbandmen, 
and wages will follow. And, on the other hand, better wages 
will make better labourers. The two processes must go on 
together; but Lord Palmerston is right in saying that 
the wages must, in the natural order of things, come first. 
And to this point things are driven by the irresistible stress 
of the great economical laws. During the last harvest, as 
Mr. Dutton observed at the Romsey dinner, crops were actuall 
spoilt by the scarcity of labourers. In this state of things, agn- 
cult wages must rise; and now that emigration contracts 
the labour market, the whole weekly wages, as well as the har- 
vest engagement, must rise—or, better still, which is the tendency 
of rural economics, most of the farm work must be piece-work. 
A skilled and oy om labourer is alwaysthe cheapest to theem- 
loyer; and a high-priced labourer produces a race of educated 
oys. At present it does not pay for a rural labourer to bring 
up his cone to his own calling, and is does not pay to keep them 
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at school while there is a shilling a week to earn at bird-keeping 
and stone-picking. But it will pay to do both when wages are 
raised, and it is useless to coutplain of the small value set upon 
education by the farm labourer till his employer can see that it 
is not his interest to let his crops remain ungathered. 

Another good point made by Lord Palmerston was his proof 
that it is the interest of a Bene to improve the cottages on 
their estates. This is the real ground to put it upon; and this 
is wha¢ will alone compel the improvement. Admirable as are 
all the arguments—social, moral, and sanitary—against the late, 
or perhaps the existing, condition of labourers’ cottages, the only 
reason that a proprietor can thoroughly understand is his interest. 
The law of settlement has been the great obstacle to improved 
accommodation for labourers ; and so long as it is the interest of 
ratepayers to keep down the rural population, it is their interest 
to resist the multiplication and enlargement of cottages. But 
the interests of the owners and those of the occupiers of land 
cannot be separated ; and Lord Palmerston has proved the great 
point, that it is the interest of both owners and occupiers to have 
a healthy, numerous, educated, and well-paid staff of labourers. 
It is the farmer's interest, because it is that of all employers 
of labour. And when this is thoroughly comprehended—and 
the living race of farmers are rapidly acquiring this element 
of economical science—when we have improved cottages, village- 
schools, and a better attendance at them, the scarcity of farm 
hands will surely, and perhaps rapidly, disappear. 


MATRIMONIAL LETTER-WRITING. 


i er age of chivalry, we know, is dead, and with it much of 
the poetry of existence has fadedinto gloom. Sentiment is 
conventional and self-contained; life has grown horribly unro- 
mantic ; a chilling shade of monotony hangs over its incidents 
from first to last. In our very cradles we are matter-of-fact and 
unimaginative. Dulness marks our manhood as its own, accom- 
panies us through all the tedious journey, and leads us at last to 
a prosaic grave. The empire of luainete has fairly commenced ; 
— and loss reign supreme over mankind, and banish every 
ess tangible consideration. Wood-nymphs that haunted the 
forest glades have their innocent revelries broken in upon by the 
saws and axes of advancing civilization ; the genius of each soli- 
tary spot is startled from his repose by the clatter of wheels or 
the hum of busy voices; the idbenser plods home through the 
twilight without a thought of the supernatural. Nature has been 
disenchanted, and our views about her, if more literally accurate, 
are confessedly far less interesting and picturesque. 

Marriage, of course, has fared as badly as everything else. It 
is a piece of business which lawyers and clergymen transact, and 
in which the feelings of the parties concerned play but a subsi- 
diary part. Modern lovers are seldom transported into a forget- 
fulness of their banker’s balance, or of the advantages of a 
cautious settlement. Passion itself has an eye to the Three per 
Cents., and, in gaining prudence, has become sadly unpoetical. 
And yet here and there nature remains still herself. Society may 
be chilling, language may have grown stiff, a frigid demeanour 
may fitly typify the torpor which reigns within—still there is one 
department of mundane affairs where a wild impulsiveness lingers 
unimpaired, and sentiment throws off the petty trammels with 
which fashion would fain shackle her. The human affections, out- 
raged by unnatural repression, have taken refuge in the postman’s 
letter-bag. If we may judge by the specimens which our Law 
Courts drag to light, all the pent-up pathos of an undemonstrative 
age gushes out in the correspondence in which actual or pro- 
spective husbands and wives keep each other mutually informed 
of the state of their affections. Fancy here wanders unrestricted, 
and she certainly seems to take the fullest advantage of her 
unaccustomed freedom. We find ourselves at once in Arcadia ; 
the stupid realities of life vanish in the background; here are 
the shepherds and shepherdesses, with blue ribands and flutes, 
dancing on the upland lawn, or telling their tale beneath the 
hawthorn tree, all as actual and genuine as possible. It is really 
one important result of our trials that they fish up these episto- 
lary gems from the dark unfathomed caves where otherwise 
they must blush unseen. Deep hidden in the recesses of the 
lady’s desk, or neatly docketed in the gentleman’s despatch-box, 
they waste their sweetness till at last the moment for revelation 
arrives—some judicial wizard waves his wand—and these treasures 
of delight are hurried from their retirement, and become the 
property of the world at large. It is well that it isso. It is 
good for society to know what little oe of verdure still bloom 
amidst its arid wastes. It is delightful for custom’s slaves now 
and then to be regaled with a stream of thought so fresh, so 
natural, so pleasantly corrective of the stimulating drinks which 
form their ordinary fare. The last few weeks have been unusually 
productive in this line. A whole autumn growth of sentiment has 
suddenly burst into flower. The Hon. Mrs. Rowley’sisthe choicest 
blossom. At the present season, too, when everybody ought to 
be brushing up their domestic affections, it is especially valuable. 
‘We commend it as a Christmas offering to our readers :—‘ Not 
a line from you to-day, 7 naughty old Dubby! Poor Titty has 
been very ill to-day. 1 wish dearest Zooy were here to take care 
ofher..... ” «1 told her you were such a dear, and how Titty 
loved you. How I detest to be separated from you, my ducky.” 
This touching appeal seems to have roused Dubby into activity, 
for in the next letter we find him reaping its reward: And 


did it write a nice little tiny letter to its wifey this morning! 
Titty was delighted with it, and kissed it over and over again. 
My darling, dear, dear old pet. Thank God! you say there is a 
chance of your passing your examination. I knew my dearest 
Zooy’s abilities could do anything he took trouble about .... . 
Ever believe Titty to remain, &c.....” Titty’s spirit of 
thankfulness for the dear Zooy’s intellectual proficiency seems 
to us particularly touching. Dubby must have been less than 
man if with such a sweet encourager he did not plunge deeper 
than ever into his books, wrap his manly brow in a wet towel, and 
pass the dreaded ordeal with flying colours ! 

And yet alas, this summer sky is treacherous—this Lor 
atmosphere is subject to terrible variations. It has its sunshine, 
and it is Paradise—its storms, and they are tornadoes. The 
sunshine passed, and the tornado set in with a vengeance. Just 
now, if we were to venture upon an imitation of so endearing a 
style, our conjectures would have to take a widely different 
range—“ Did it follow its little wifey up and down stairs with a 
chopper? Did it lock its Titty up all alone for seven hours at 
Meurice’s Hotel—did dearest Doo cut off Titty’s hair, or bonnet 
her with his wide-awake, or siadelon all the way from Frankfort 
to Mayence?” would be the questions whose settlement, for the 
interests of both parties concerned, seems the most material. 
This is what comes of being too impetuous. There was evidently 
affection enough to have lasted decently through a life-time, if 
husbanded with a little prudent economy. But such letters as 
these imply a state of things far too feverish to last. The most 
determined lover cannot remain for ever at boiling heat. Nature 
insists upon a reaction. The darling little wifey and the dear, 
naughty old Dubby get a little tired of each other, and then 
not a little cross. The bright stream that bore them so smoothly 
along becomes ruffled and dark; a sentiment that raged just 
now sinks down and dies; the altar fires burn low, and pre- 
sently become mere dust and ashes; the shrine is deserted, and 
the letters, with inconvenient vitality, still remain a mournful 
monument of an extinguished love. 

But the Rowleys are not alone in their glory. There are 
other and by no means contemptible aspirants to epistolary fame. 
We go back a week or two in the annals of the Queen’s Bench, 
and we come upon another correspondence of the tropical order. 
This time it is the gentleman who commits himself. By trade 
he was a watchmaker, and appears occasionally to have served 
his country in the Royal Artillery. In the Arcade at the South 
Eastern Railway station he drove a flourishing trade in clocks. 
But his feelings were not nearly as well regulated as his time- 
pieces, and a young lady appeared to seek recompence for his 
fickleness. She was in the confectionery line, and the attach- 
ment probably began when the wearied watch-maker sought a 
solace from the fatigues of a mechanical existence in the transient 
delights of Bath-buns and ginger-beer. His gushing nature 
speedily relieved itself by throwing off no less than 375 love 
letters, some of which were produced in Court. There is a 
wildness about them, and a slightly involved construction, that 
bespeak an ardent temperament struggling for expression. ‘‘ I do 
hope, dear, you do not doubt me; do you, my girl? Ilove you as 
much as ever, dear, and I think of you the same day by day, as I 
am the same Robert, dear Clara, as I always was.” By degrees (it 
is humiliating to record such frailty), Robert, the semper idem of 
wooers, cooled, and condescended to adopt the ignoble pretext of 
ill-health. Like a shirking schoolboy, he put in an egrotat, 
and Clara naturally became alarmed. His language, however, 
remained as tempestuous as ever. “I love and honour your 
dear good heart. I am afraid, dear, I have sunk much in your 
love. O but do not fora moment think it is for any cause I 
would not m you but the one I told you, dearest girl.” 
Clara’s feelings, however, were not to be so easily soothed. She 
pined and fretted in the discharge of her pleasing duties at the 

astry-cook’s. Tarts had become a cruel mockery—no sugared 
i could reach the sorrow which raged within. She had 
but one comfort—a photograph of her fickle loved one, in his 
full artillery uniform. By degrees her inattention to the tarts 
became so excessive that the pastrycook dispensed with her ser- 
vices; and the jeweller, who by this time had his eye upon 
another victim, became more wildly oratorical and more entirely 
unsatisfactory than ever, till at last we leave him ruthless] 
joking at the wedding-breakfast which graced his union wi 
the second lady, who we sincerely trust may avenge her pre- 
decessor’s wrongs, and make her husband as miserable as he 
deserves. 

Next a pastoral scene awaits us, touching in its rural simplicity 
—two children in two neighbouring villages, playing mad pranks 
along the healthy leas of Moreton-in-the-Marsh. As they sat 
side by side at the village school, a mutual attachment sprang 
into existence. With a charming diffidence the gentleman 
availed himself of an artificial mode of expression. He shrank 
from addressing his Lotty in his own rude strains, but he sent 
her a lock of hair and a valentine. Its language was at any rate 
sufficiently explicit :— 

I love but thee, 
O smile on me. 


Lotty was naturally touched, and everything for a while 
seemed to smile upon the love so clearly expressed and so deli- 
cately demanded. Disappointment, however, was at hand. 
“« Two lives bound fast in one with golden ease” was a dream never 
destined to be realized. By slow but sure degrees, the attach- 
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ment died away ; and when we next take up the correspondence, 
we find the lover coolly describing himself as “Yours, &c.” 
As the lady’s counsel pointed out, there is something ex- 
tremely suggestive in this unfeeling abbreviation.” Fancy peers 
down into the dreadful chasm that lies between this and his first 
effusion. History tells us nothing, but we guess the more. The 
whole gamut of intermediate sentiments must have been run over, 
as the cooling lover passed in rapid transition from the eloquent 
brevity of the valentine to the stolid indifference of “ Yours, &c.” 
No wonder the outraged Lotty flew for vengeance to her 
country’s tribunals—no wonder an indignant British jury at 
once espoused her cause, and awarded heavy damages against 
her unfeeling deceiver. 

It is really quite a relief tocome down from theseromantic heights 
to the dull level of ordinary and prosaic business. Lovers appear 
to be rational everywhere except on paper. In the Common 
Pleas the other day, there appeared as a plaintiff a young lady 
whose matter-of-fact shrewdness contrasts delightfully with the 
wild extravagance of most people in her position. She came to 
“take the law” of an ardent, but capricious tallow-chandler, who 
had trifled disgracefully with her feelings. ‘I wish,” he was re- 

rted to have said, in a conversation with his intended mother- 
in-law, “I had a house to let you, for you should have it.” “TI 
thought,” breaks in the prudent young lady, ever with a keen 
eye to the main chance, “ that you had house property.” ‘ No,” 
replies the faithless candle-maker, “ mine is better—it is ground 
rents!” One can imagine the glow of satisfaction with which 
this financial explanation would be given and received, and the 
prudent young lady’s contentment at finding economy and senti- 
ment pointing in the same direction. Prudence, however, alas! 
as well as passion, was doomed to disappointment. Circumstances 
shifted, the lover's sky darkened, the young lady found the fickle 
eandle-maker—ground-rents, tallow and all—slipping through 
her fingers, and with characteristic shrewdness determined to 
seek in the Common Pleas an atonement for her slighted charms, 
and a pecuniary recompence for the loss of so much poetic bliss, 
and so many material advantages. 


THE UNIVERS UNDER THE THUMB-SCREW. 


Wwe own to a somewhat malicious pleasure in seeing the 
engineer hoisted by his own petard, when we are certain 
that the explosive was intended for our destruction. Such 
would be our feelings at the present condition of the Ultra- 
montane party in France if we could contemplate their diseom- 
fiture apart from the general calamity and danger of Christendom 
and civilization. It is, however, but poor consolation to see a 
selfish intrigue punished by the success of a cause which that 
very intrigue had cockered up for the damage of all interests but 
its own, and which, when it finds itself omnipotent, scorns to 
draw such fine distinctions as merely sparing its own benefactor. 
In vain had writers, speakers, preachers, lay and clerical, 
Romanist and Protestant, pointed out to the Ultramontane 
faction of France, that on every ground, not of high principle only, 
but of calculating common sense, it was pursuing a course both 
narrow and suicidal to the Roman Church itself, in fostering the 
«Lower Empire” at the expense of all liberty of thought and 
action. It was uselessly urged upon the Univers that the cause 
of religion had never permanently prospered under an alliance with 
despotism and reaction—that the friendship of a Cromwell had 
been fatal to Puritanism, and that of a James II. to Romanism— 
and that, if it really meant to retain a solid footing for its com- 
munion in Europe, it must at least endeavour to appear to be 
-on the side of moderation and rational freedom. Advice like 
this was vainly offered to the paper which had, in 1848, been 
most forward and noisy in vowing a slobbering and eternal 
fidelity to the Republic of Ledru Rollin and Caussidiére. It 
was acknowledged by volleys of garbage, and so the contro- 
versy ended, The Ultramontanes went on offering their fetid 
incense to their idol, until the day came for their own immolation 
at the shrine of Napoleonic ideas, With the entire French epis- 
copate silenced, and the mouchard at every door, what can the poor 
little “ frozen out” Univers do? All manly dignity being now 
lost, it has but to fall back upon the womanly weapons of nagging 
and inuendo. A notable specimen of this polemic occurs in one 
of last week’s numbers of the paper, in an article, not, indeed, 
from the pen of the redoubtable Veuillot, but bearing the name 
of a M. Coquille, who is, we believe, one of the most inde- 
fatigable members of his literary staif. M. Coquille, dealing with 
the relations of Church and State, finds himself wandering into 
a dissertation upon the code of Justinian, “ who threw himself 
with such ardour into all theological controversies and was a 
Christian,” and on the general condition of the Byzantine Empire, 
“the vast engine of social pulverization,” which he treats with 
the contempt natural to a citizen of the free and progressive 
West. We shall not dwell upon the writer’s observations on the 
foreed equal partition of property, which are very well expressed. 
After pointing out how gravely this system militated against the 
‘acquisition of individual or national wealth, the natural result is 
arrived at. “The Lower Empire was encumbered with func- 
tionaries—in truth, there were no proprietors.” The Judici 
was numerous, and juries had been abolished. ‘The Gree 
Empire had then many magistrates, administrators, employés. 
A vast hierarchy of functions and of honours enveloped all 


society, culminating in the Emperor, the only being endowed with 


will and intelligence.” Everybody had some distinction, ‘Men 
of letters swarmed; there were no more artists, but masons 
abounded, and the craft of buildipg absorbed the resources of the 
State.” The people were intoxicated with shows. “ Neither 
the Roman Emperors nor the Emperors of Byzantium were able 
to make their Crown hereditary, Try as they might to associate 
their sons, during their own lifetime, in the Empire, the death of 
each of them opened the course again to pretenders.” We need not 

ause to show how peontinrly agreeable the last observation cannot 
ail to be to Napoleon ITI. Its acceptability is, if possible, increased 
by the following sentence, which roundly lays down that this 
run of ill-luck was not due to any want of enlightenment, courage, 
or public spirit in these “chiefs of peoples.” They succumbed, 
it seemed, to a situation “stronger than themselves.” Their 
system had undermined the feeling of family security and suc- 
cession, and it was hopeless to look for permanence in the suc- 
cession to the Crown. We need not ask, recollecting certain fami- 
lies that called themselves Comnenus and Palwologus, how far 
M. Coquille’s facts bear the strict scrutiny of historical accuracy. 
His thoughts, when he wrote this passage, were probably some 
degrees west of the Bosphorus. 

The policy of Christianity is the sole preservative of princes 
against the “intoxication of power.” Perhaps M. Coquille may 
include points under his Christianity which we should not consider 
justly deserving of that appellation. But still the maxim is in 
itself deserving of attention at the Tuileries. It will not be 
forgotten that the actual tenant of that desirable habitation has 
in his lifetime more than eoquetted with Socialism—indeed, the 
Napoleonic idea may be briefly summed up as a Socialism topped 
by autocracy. Accordingly we have little doubt that the preg- 
nancy of the following remarks will not be overlooked :—* Let 
the Socialism of Justinian be judged by its fruits. It produced 
the Lower Empire. And the Lower Empire, what is it? It is 
the sophistry of the Greeks associated with the Imperial power ; 
it is the formerly fragmentary Socialism of Greece concentrated 
under the authority of one single man.” The bonne bouche is, 
however, reserved for the conclusion:—* Justinian never re- 
ceived the faith with a simple heart, like Clovis. He bequeathed 
the collection of his laws, an inexhaustible arsenal of struggles 
and disputes ; the Frank chief bequeathed to his successors the 
Christian monarchy—the Frank monarchy—better composed than 
the Digest, more glorious and more durable than the Lower 
Empire.” It is not for us to say whether M. Coquille is correct 
in identifying the digest of Roman law with the pseudo-Greek 
empire of Constantinople, but we should be sorry to weaken by 
any observations of our own the effect of his Amon: tha reference 
of the old Frankish monarchy—the correlative, as we have been 
always taught, of our Anglo-Saxon constitution—over the servile 
Lower Empire of Socialism, bureaucracy, and despotism. Like 
him, we are willing to seek the code of Christian law in the 
bosom of Christian societies, through ages of Christian educa- 
tion, and in the expression of Christian habits and morality, 
rather than in the “edicts of the pretor.” We only regret that 
these ideas have taken some seven years to germinate in the 
Univers’ brain. 

So we take our leave of this article with considerable agree- 
ment in the parallel which it so ingeniously suggests, but with 
still more contempt for that Ultramontane party to whose selfish 
greed Europe owes the possibility of a Lower Empire existing at 
this day. The Papal community had it in its power to follow 
the track which patriotism and religion, the teachings of history, 
and the instincts of the future, pointed out to it, and it might 
have rendered that ghastly anachronism, if not impossible, at all 
events exceedingly difficult. In 1852, M. de Montalembert, in 
his Interéts Catholiques au Dia-neuvieme Siecle, declared himself 
on the side de l'homme indépendant, de Uhonnéte homme. The 
satellites of the Univers took the other line, and preferred to 
lend their hands towards pushing on the car of Juggernaut; and 
it was only when they found their own limbs scrunched under its 
wheels that they began tosee how monstrous and obscene an idol 
they were worshipping. Let them now, if they please, continue 
to tease the * Byzantine” system so far as the law of the 
a allows them, or, better still, beyond its narrow permissions. 

ut they must show signs of a longer and a deeper repentance 
than they have yet given proof of before they can expect to win 
the sympathy or the confidence of those who desire to see reli- 
gion, order, and freedom combining towards the regeneration of 
society. Above all, let them find some better pretext for 
breaking with Augustulus than their wish to maintain the 
Papal misgovernment of the Romagna. 


SUGAR-LOAF COURT, 


TH Town Council of Edinburgh is probably not much worse, 
and certainly not much better, than other corporate bodies of 
the kind. It would be a joke to say that its Ban eat as a class, 
are very famous for their enlightenment, or their manners, or 
their wisdom, A Scotch councillor is usually an animal consist- 
ing three parts of a strong belief in Predestination, and one 
part of a strong liking for “whusky toddy.” With all his 
admirable qualities, theological and social, he is hardly the _per- 
son into whose hands we should wish to see committed the 
patronage or the supervision of a National University. Yet till 
very lately the Town Council of Edinburgh enjoyed the mon- 
strous privilege of electing their University Professors. The 
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consequences which followed from such a system were just what 
might have been expected. Without being particularly dishonest, 
the electors were unspeakably incompetent. Illiterate men, who 
were scarcely fitted to decide upon the comparative merits of 
workhouse surgeons, had to judge of the qualifications of can- 
didates for the Chairs of all branches of scientific and literary 
study, from Hebrew down to Chemis The result of the con- 
test depended in no slight degree upon the current which sectarian 
intolerance or municipal favour in each case might take. Scotch 
theology, whatever its form, is never entirely what Sydney Smith 
would have called a “lean” and “job-less” faith. Orthodo 
north of the Tweed is not unfrequently rewarded even in this 
world, and the kirks and the cliques divide the spoil. Such a 
state of things, distasteful as it naturally was to all educated 
Scotchmen, could not last for ever. By a recent Act of University 
reform, the patronage of the University was very properly taken 
out of the hands of the Town Council. A courtof seven aa was 
established, whose duty was to be the filling up of the Professorial 
chairs as they should fall vacant. Unfortunately the Legislature 
which gave the election of Professors to this new body left the elec- 
tion of a distinct majority among the Curators themselves to the 
Town Council. The University Court, which is entrusted with the 
appointment of three, had already chosen as its representatives 
men of the highest character and position — Mr, Gladstone, 
Mr. Mure, a brother of the celebrated author, and Mr. Mait- 
land, the Solicitor-General for Scotland. Last week the good 
burghers of Edinburgh met to nominate the remaining members 
of the future Curatorial Court, The municipality has not been 
unduly impressed with a sense of its responsibilities. In the 
face of a vigorous protest from a conscientious though small 
minority, who perceived the discredit which their fellow-coun- 
cillors were likely to bring upon them, they have selected as their 
delegates four persons, three of whom may be briefly described as 
remarkable rather than distinguished. A sugar-merchant, an 
attorney, and an old coast-guard captain are henceforth to in- 
fluence the fate of eighteen Professorships. Municipal inde- 
pendence has been vindicated. Whisky toddy and religious 
principle once more reign triumphant. 


We should be sorry to say a single word that could be con- 
strued intoa slight upon the sugar trade. Nor would we breathe 
a syllable in disparagement of attorneys as a class—those bright 
ornaments of British jurisprudence. As for revenue officers, 
next to the Established Church and the British navy, they are 
the bulwarks of the country, and, what is worthy of especial 
note, almost invariably men of sound theological opinion. The 
heart of many a modern Melancthon beats under a pea-jacket 
and brass buttons; and smuggled doctrine or a contraband 
article of faith has no more chance of escaping the vigilant atten- 
tion of the Revenue than a keg of foreign brandy. If it was 
merely the Chair of Divinity or the Regius Professorship of 
Hebrew that was placed beneath their care, nobody, with the 
exception of course of the Pope, could object to the arrange- 
ment for a single moment. Yet those who learn that the pre- 
sentation to the office of Principal and to all Professorships in the 
University of Edinburgh depends upon the votes of the Curators, 
will be tempted to ask whether even attainments so undoubted 
and a knowledge of life so varied as falls to the lot of most 
Custom-house officials are of themselves adequate for the proper 
discharge of these important functions. It is not absolutely 
pe pray that the Curators should be able to spell the names 
of the Chairs to which it is their duty to elect. Some of these, 
especially the Latin ones, are difficult enough. But it would 
certainly be better that they should be competent to do so, and 
we cannot wonder if Edinburgh gentlemen are indignant 
that the interests of science and of learning should be 
committed to the keeping of persons, however excellent, who 
faerie J know less about literature than they do about 

icit distillation. Cardinal de Monte bestowed a Cardinal's 
hat upon a valet de chambre because he had shown some 
discernment in the management of domestic monkeys, and Sugar- 
Loaf Court itself derives its name from a piece of Royal pre- 
ferment not less singular or less characteristic of the donor. 
But it is probably the first time in the annals of the world that 
a coast-guard, an attorney, anda sugar-dealer have been chosen 
to direct the destinies of a national University. 

The choice of the Edinburgh Town Council is the more 
remarkable because they had the whole world to choose from. 
Among the unsuccessful candidates whose claims were thought 
unequal to the post were men of real merit, and indeed celebrity. 
Mr. Adam Black, Sir John Melville, Dr. Schmitz, Colonel Mure, 
Mr. Robert Chambers, and Mr. John Hunter, were each of them 
proposed, and all of them rejected. A report of the meeting of 
the Council, and of the speeches of the various members who 
took part in the election, has appeared in the Scotch papers. 
The chief argument which was used by the supporters of 
the fortunate competitors is a striking, if not a con- 
elusive one. It was yp that to appoint as Curators 
men, however distinguished, who were not Councillors, would 
be virtually to acknowledge, or as Baillie Grieve classically 

uts it, to “homologate” the accusation brought against the 
Bounell, to the effect that, as a whole, they were unfit to exer- 
cise the patronage entrusted to their care. The Corporation, 
he pursued, would, ipso facto, be exposed thenceforward to the 
contempt of their relentless opponents. It had been no easy 
matter, said the Baillie, to select four names for nomination 


“Many individuals were well qualified for the office—many had 
superior claims; and the only difficulty was in selecting four 
when so many appeared well qualified.” Without for an instant 
disputing the truth of Baillie Grieve’s assertion that Captain 
Peat, Mr. Wood, Mr. Johnstone, and Mr. Fyfe are the y 
choicest members of the Council, the flower of the munici 
flock, it is possible to take a different view of the effect likely to 
be produced on the public mind by their nomination. Four 
ignorant and prejudiced men, in a matter of considerable gravity, 
have succeeded in winning the s es of the Council. The 
accusation brought against the municipality, that it is unfit to 
exercise patronage, so far from being weakened, is substantiated 
in the highest degree. If Baillie Grieve and Baillie Blackadder 
cannot select proper Curators, why should the country sup 
that they could, by anything short of a miracle, be led to select 
proper heh, They have not raised themselves above con- 
tempt—if anything, they have fallen still more beneath it. 

It was reserved for Mr. Auchie to make the strangest speech 
on that memorable day. Mr. Auchie is, we read, an uphol- 
sterer—a virtuous and a moral upholsterer. He naturally 
thinks that those who make chairs are the persons to make 
Professors to sit in them. Mr. Auchie objects on principle to 
having for Curators men of literary or scientific note. “ He 
held that men in the position of councillors were even better 
qualified to exercise > sae than learned and scientific 
men, among whom considerable jealousies existed.” It is not for 
nothing that Mr, Auchie has heard of the dangers and tempta- 
tions to which medical experts are exposed in giving evidence 
upon a criminal trial. Seated in the serene atmosphere of ware- 
house furniture, he looks with pitying eye on the spiritual storms 
that agitate the souls of great authors and great students. He 
is quite right in looking down upon these latter on the whole. 
They are poor creatures, and envio ecidedly envious. An 
honest cabinet-maker, on the other hand, is the noblest work of 
God, and entirely devoid of all literary partiality, or intellectual 
prepossession. But it is hardly generous of him to be so severe 
upon those of his unfortunate fellow-creatures who happen to be 
educated. They have not had his advantages. It is not eve 
body that can thank Heaven that he has spent his youth nm 
tying-up the legs of tables in brown matting. While Lord 
Macaulay, Mr. Gladstone, and Professor Owen are distracted by 
the demons of jealousy and emulation, how different has been the 
privileged lot of the upholsterer! He has not warped his facul- 
ties by reading works of pedantry. He has taken care to bias 
his mind by no er parte evidence on lite subjects. He has 
been particularly careful to steer clear of all foreigneering lan- 
guages, as being calculated to produce envy. History and 
poetry are for him what Scylla and Charybdis were to the 
ancient mariner, though, as a moral man, he does not wish to be 
understood to object to hymns. He grudges no man his intel- 
lectual attainments. No man grudges him his own. When he 
sinks into the grave, this epitaph, at least, may be written on his 
tomb :— 


He envied nobody, no not he, 
And nobody envied him. 


Nothing can, we fear, be plainer than that the recent election 
of University Curators was a gross and unblushing piece of > 
bery from first to last. The orators of the majority themselves 
confess as much. It is not so much that the local tinkers of the 
Town Council do not know who are the best men. They take 
care, first of all, to find them out—they then take especial care 
not to elect them. Yet we are far from thinking that the course 
they have lately adopted will be likely permanently to injure the 
welfare of Edinburgh University. The arrangement by which a 
voice in the election of Curators has been left to the Councillors 
was a compromise. It was only procured by their own earnest re- 
presentations that hitherto they taken no unfair advantage of 
the powers vested in their hands. Nobody will henceforth dream 
of imagining that anything but their entire disfranchisement can 
approve itself to people of common sense and good feeling. 
rh inburgh has it in its own power to sanction or to disavow 
their recent act. A strong expression of indignation on the part 
of the educated public, and an earnest appeal to the Legislature 
for its interference—backed, as such an appeal would doubtless be, 
by the powerful support of the new Rector—could hardly fail of 
being successful. It is too bad that a state of things which 
would be inconceivable and impossible in any English university 
wre be legitimatized because the university which suffers is a 
Scotch one. 


MR. BONWELL, 


are concerned a good deal more with the aceidents and 
circumstances of Mr. Bonwell’s miserable history than 

with the case itself. Profligacy is always an ugly subject; and 
when the profligate is a clergyman bound by his yows, by the 
requirements of society, and by the most ordinary claims of 
decency, to set a more than ordinarily good example, disgust 
almost supersedes indignation, especially if, ag in this case, adul- 
tery, which is scarcely denied, is complicated by a stupendous 
system of falsehood and deceit which is abundantly proved. But 
the indignation in this instance—and it is a pity that it is so— 
is somewhat neutralized by another consideration which must 
resent itself. Mr. Bonwell's stupendous folly, if it does not 
take off the edge of our disgust, gives rise to another class of 
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_ the British parsonage is—an 


feelings ; and the public sentiment which ought to be absorbed 
by the disgraceful fact of clerical adultery, is almost provoked to 
laughter, certainly to wonder, by so remarkable an instance of 
clerical stupidity. We are not going to waste our own or our 
readers’ time, as is the custom of Neaflng articles, with giving an 
historical réswmé of a very commonplace case of seduction and 
adultery—a case which would be remarkable, were not a clergy- 
man the guilty party, for nothing so much as the folly of what 
the newspapers call the gay Lothario. 
The first thing that strikes us is, what very odd phases of 
clerical life exist. According to Miss Yonge and Miss Sewell, 
ee have no doubt that typically it 
is—the home of all the proprieties, only disquieted by the not 
unfrequent small cases of conscience, and the numerous self- 
searchings and imbroglios of temper between brothers and 
sisters, cousins and young lady friends, which, according to these 
authoresses, make up the staple of the married and paternal life 
of clerical England. Dull and decorous perhaps is this ideal ; 
but anyhow it is not presented at St. Philip’s, Stepney. There 
does not seem to be a parsonage at all; but the parish priest 
occasionally sleeps at the school-room guiltless of scholars, and 


’ occasionally visits his wife, who keeps a day-school near Islington, 
though he generally lives, sit verbo venia, on the loose. The 


phrase is awkward, but we see no better for the sort of free life 
which the late Mr. Haynes Bailey described in one of his 
butterfly ballads. The account of Mr. Bonwell, as Miss Yorath 


~ describes him, galivanting at Margate, giving pretty little dinners 


to a young lady, so “jolly,” “at the London,” where “ we dined 


~ all off silver,” seeing all the “fun” of the lower strata of metro- 


politan dissipation, and alternating the Stepney sermons with 
the Haymarket and all the theatres—and of Mrs. Bonwell cul- 
tivating ill-health and the young ideas of Barnsbury Park, where 


Mr. Bonwell “ was to be found occasionally”—strongly reminds 


us of the 
gentleman 
no very good repute, 
Who ney the sunshine all day long, 
In his scarlet and purple suit. 
And he left his lady wife at home, 
In her own secluded bower, 
Whilst he, like a bachelor, flirted about, 
With a kiss for every flower. 


Though, by way of variety, it was as a widower that Mr. 
Bonwell flirted about. Now, we wonder whether there are many 
other such clerical ménages as that of Mr. Bonwell. We trust 
not, and we think not, because, besides the very questionable 
taste of this sort of vulgar fast life, we much doubt whether any 
human being could be found, in a position where the decencies of 
life are of importance, to parade a young woman who happens 
not to be his wife in the ablio dining-rooms of London. hen 
the author of this folly is one who must, from his position, be 
more widely known than most men, we begin to wonder why 
Mr. Bonwell’s friends, if he has any, do not think of the plea of 
lunacy. 

pnt the alleged seduction, we make very little of that, as re- 
gards the victim. Mr. Bonwell was a lover so impatient that he 
could not conceal his demonstrative affection, “though he were 
to be hung for it to-morrow ;” but Miss Yorath at thirty-two 
was perfectly able to take care of herself, and evidently showed 
that she was not unwillingly won; and it is likely enough that, 
as far as she was concerned, she was not deceived. It can be 
believed that she was early aware, as Mr. Bonwell asserts, that 
her lover was married, and that she was a party to the 
impudent misrepresentation palmed off on her family and the 
folks of Newport by the imaginative London clergyman. To 
be sure, he did the thing in the larger style, and laid on the 
colours of his picture with a bold hand. ‘To claim at once 
the friendship of the Bishop of Oxford and the kinship of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was a happy stroke of insolence 
which seems to have thrown even fan Chancellor Williams 
off his guard. At any rate, it introduced Mr. Bonwell to his 

ulpit and supper-table, which must have been a contrast novel 
in its decorousness to the smoking-room of Mr. Yorath and 
the nocturnal interviews with Miss Yorath, which, in a country 
where bundling is not an institution, must have looked scarcely 
clerical. Into the inner life of this miserable pair, with the 
certainty of detection and dishonour staring them in the face, 
still attempting this absurd delusion, and carrying on the farce 
at Newport, we do not enter. This is too serious a matter. The 
avenging fiends of conscience, and the approaching Nemesis 
whose steps could not be averted, stalked on. The poor woman 
and her partner in sin were surprised, and the premature con- 
finement at the school-room was the moral solution of the plot, 
and something more than the award of poetical justice to this 
strange complication of imbecility and — acy. 

The case ine substantially undefended—for neither Mr. Bon- 
well nor Miss Yorath was produced at the preliminary investi- 
gation—we regret either that so much was stated, or so little 

roved in evidence, as to the minor circumstances of the case. 
The Bishop of London, for example, has been exposed to con- 
siderable comment and to some censure for the mode in which he 
dealt with the case. Early in June, if not in May, it appears 
that he received information—not from an anonymous letter, but 
from Chancellor Williams himself (see the report in the Daily 
News)—of Mr. Bonwell’s proceedings at Newport. This letter 
was not produced by Mr. Coleridge, t it must have, in all pro- 


bability, contained charges of Mr. Bonwell’s per 9 and of his 
inchoate bigamy. And as Miss Yorath’s condition was con- 
spicuous to all her friends in May, it might not —— 
perhaps have contained a charge of adultery against Mr. Bon- 
well. Assuming, however, that it only embodied the fact that a 
married clergyman of London had represented himself as a 
widower, and had in this character introduced himself into a re- 
spectable family, and had gained that family’s assent to his 
marriage with a clergyman’s orphan daughter, we do the Bisho 
of London justice a we conclude that he only administe 
a reprimand because the discipline of the Church did not empower 
him to put a severer law in practice in such acase. And we are 
the more convinced that the Bishop did not because he could 
not do more, from the circumstance that the reprimand was 
iven in August, when the fact was known in June, if not in 
ay. ‘Iwo or three months is a short period for understanding 
a modern Church Discipline Act, though it may seem a long 
time for arriving at a conclusion on the facts and on the character 
of Mr. Bonwell’s Newport doings. 

The case, however, is not complete without a glance at its 
incidence on the public. We are assured that the old lion of 
the Church is in extremis—at any rate, the ass flings his 
heels in the face of the agonizing king. Dr. Godfrey, “in 
the present state of the Church of England, does not care 
to acknowledge an acquaintance withaclergyman.” It certainly 
is as well that all parties should understand each other; and Dr. 
Godfrey and the clergy may be mutually felicitated. The case 

roved Dr. Godfrey’s scquintance—and Dr. Twiss might, had 

e pleased, have compelled Dr. Godfrey to admit at least a four- 
teen years’ intimacy—with Mr. Bonwell. But the thing is just 
as well as it stands, Dr. Godfrey does not choose to acknowledge 
the Church of England—he has but one acquaintance among its 
clergy, and that acquaintance is Mr. Bonwell. Will Mr. Bonwell 
and Dr. Godfrey pair off? Dr. Godfrey is in Mr. Bonwell’s con- 
fidence, and the couple of friends may be proud of each other. 
Other clerical friends than Mr. Bonwell Dr. Godfrey is 
proud—and we are nee say, that he, Dr. Godfrey, has 
not. The Church of England is low indeed, when Dr. Godfrey 
condescends to cut it. The Church of England, we trust, 
can endure the loss of Dr. Godfrey’s patronage, even 
though the Times asserts that this “flippant remark” “ testi- 
fies to a wide-spread feeling.” We are told on this authority 
that “there were never more cases of clerical scandal” than 
atthe present moment. And to prove this, the Zimes alludes 
to the instances of Mr. Bonwell, Mr. Hatch, and Dr. Hum- 
phreys, though, by a curious fallacy, Dr. Humphreys is matle 
to do double duty in the roll of recent clerical delinquents. We 
are told in the Zimes of Saturday that “a layman cannot commit 
criminal assaults on children, or elope from his creditors with the 
wife of one of them, or become disgracefully insolvent, with- 
out public censure,” &e. The inference is that these three cases 
represent three separate clerical offenders; but the two last 
descriptions are those of a single offender, Dr. Humphreys. 
It is a pity that censors do not get all their facts correctly. Dr. 
Humphreys is not a clergyman—not even a dissenting preacher. 
He is a lay schoolmaster LL.D., nothing more. As to Mr. 
Hatch, the case is so profoundly difficult that opinion is very 
much divided as to his guilt. As to Mr. Bonwell, it is rather a 
blunder to attribute his existence, as the Times does, to the 
defects of College testimonials, because, if the writer of the 
Marclergy article had gone to the University Calendars, he 
would have discovered that not only was Mr. Bonwell never a 
Fellow of Brasenose, as Mr. Coleridge so carelessly called him, 
but that neither Oxford nor Cambridge has the honour of his 
academical acquaintance. He writes M.A. after his name, but 
we should like to see his place in the list of English uates, 
How Mr. Bonwell got into orders we know not. a came to 
Stepney we do not choose to say. It is enough to remark that 
Mr. Bonwell exhibits a specimen of a class which is likely enough 
to become typical. Without academical education, without the 
manners and habits of a gentleman, promoted to orders on 
the recommendation either of the cheap and hasty (if not chea 
and nasty) academies, or hurriedly imported into the Chure 
on the alleged ground of earnestness, we observe that the 
ministry of the Church of England is now largely recruited by 
those who are great proficients in some rigid doctrine of 
Calvinism—a doctrine, however, combined with very independent 
views of the doctrine of the aspirate. Hoc fonte derivata clades. 
Short cuts into orders, cheap parsons and cheap district churches 
have produced the clerical aisanenee. This is what Mr. Bonwell 
represents. It is because Mr. Bonwell is “neither an educated 
gentleman, nor has a good position, nor has fairly competent 
means,” that he is what he is. The Times is quite right in saying 
that these things ought to keep the clergy respectable; but as long 
as the clergy have these social recommendations, we urge that the 
clergy do generally maintain their level of propriety. “Men totally 
unfitted for clerical life are ordained,” we agree with the Zimes ; 
and among these total disqualifications are just such antecedents 
as those of Mr. Bonwell—no education, no social position, neither 
competent means nor manners and modes of thought higher than 
those of a warehouseman’s clerk. This is Mr. Bonwell; and 
this is why many a literate is promoted from the warehouse to 
the pulpit, in whom, after sometimes fourteen years’ struggle 
with the starvation of a district church, the ancient spots re- 
appear, and the unsuccessful hypocrisy of years collapses in such 
an outburst of vulgar immorality as in this case. 
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“ Public opinion,” it is said, no Magne requires that a clergyman 
should be an educated man or a gentleman. Public opinion must, 
then, take all the consequences of this view of clerical requisites. 
Public opinion requires that zeal should have free course, and 
that education and social requirements are dust in the balance. 
Mr. Bonwell was well recommended to Brasenose College. He 
was a zealous "sg gee and reformer ; but he lacked one thing 
—he was neither ascholar nor a gentleman. We do not say that 
the possession of these things always keeps a man from Mr. Bon- 
well’s course of life; but it is a fact that this person is deficient 
in qualifications which hitherto have been demanded of English 
clergymen, and hitherto have succeeded in contributing not in- 
considerably to the respectability of the clerical order. The 
lesson is not that academical education and academical certificates 
go for nought, but rather that, where these antecedents are lack- 
ing, the ministry of the Church incurs great dangers. 


REVIEWS. 


DARWIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES.* 


N& many years have passed since the reading part of the 
British public was profoundly disturbed by tie appearance 
of an anonymous work called Vestiges of Creation. Few books 
have at the outset produced more effect. Many readers were 
fascinated by the boldness, and, as they supposed, the novelty 
of the author’s views. Others, of more serious disposition, were 
alarmed at the tendency of his theory, which seemed to dispense 
with the agency of an intelligent Creator in the work of creation. 
The alarm of the latter class was the greater that, until men of 
eminence in science buckled on their armour to confront the 
unknown author of all this confusion, they were sorely in doubt 
whether any effectual resistance could be offered to the attack 
that had been made upon established opinions. 

To some lookers-on, the most surprising part of the affair was 
the proof that it gave of the existence of a great unsuspected 
deposit of ignorance in the very midst of the upper stratum of 
English society. Except some skill in the exposition of his 
opinions, and a moderate acquaintance with the results of recent 
inquiry, the author of the Vestiges added nothing to the 
“ development theory” of Lamarck that could weigh with a mind 
trained to scientific investigation. Two arbitrary hypotheses, 
sustained by nothing that deserved the name of a ent, fur- 
nished the basis of his theory. “The creation of life, wherever 
it takes place, is a chemico-electric operation, by which simple 

erminal vesicles are produced.” All animated beings, “from 
the simplest and oldest up to the highest and most recent, are 
the results, first, of an inherent impulse in the forms of life to 
advance, in definite times, through grades of organization termi- 
nating in the highest dicotyledons and mammalia; secondly, of 
external physical circumstances, operating reactively upon the 
central impulse to produce the requisite peculiarities of exterior 
organization.” en it was seen that such flimsy speculations 
as these were able to unsettle the innermost regions of English 
thought, it became quite clear that it was time to think of 
including natural science within the range of our educational 
systems. After causing an amount of disturbance quite dispro- 
portioned to its real importance, the Vestiges of Creation are 
now nearly forgotten, and the book rests in our libraries on the 
same shelf with many another clever defence of a shallow theory. 
It has probably done no permanent harm, and if it has contri- 
buted to the pen of a sounder and less empirical mode of 
teaching natural science than has hitherto been common in this 
country, the author may be allowed to plead so much in ex- 
tenuation of the censure which he sell 

During the entire discussion we had amongst us one who took 
no part in the strife—a silent labourer, who, for many years before 
ped since the rise and fall of the Vestiges of Creation, had been 
engaged in observations and experiments bearing upon the precise 
question at issue, the Origin of Species. Mr. Darwin is known 
to the scientific public by more than one work of unquestionable 
value, but his attainments and ability were believed to be supe- 
rior to any evidence of them he had previously given, and the in- 
terest felt in the work upon which he was known to have been long 
engaged, was increased by a communication made last year to 
the Linnean Society, which, to the initiated, showed pretty 
clearly the direction towards which his opinions tended. The 
great undertaking upon which the labour of nearly a quarter of a 
century has been expended is still unfinished ; but, for reasons 
explained in the introduction, Mr. Darwin has been led to publish 
the present volume, which he terms an abstract of his future 
work. As far as we can pretend to judge, it contains a full state- 
ment of the writer’s theoretical views, and of the a ents by 
which he proposes to sustain them. The detail of evidence is, of 
course, reserved for the complete work ; but a sufficient summary 
is now given to enable the reader to anticipate its character, 
though not fully to test its value. 

en we say that the conclusions announced by Mr. Darwin 
are such as, if established, would cause a complete revolution in 
the fundamental doctrines of natural history—and further, thet 
although his theory is essentially distinct. from the development 


* On the Origin of ies by means of Natural Selection, or the Pre- 
servation of Favoured in the Struggle for Life. By Charles Darwin, 
M.A., &. &. London: Murray. 1859. 


theory of the Vestiges of Creation, it tends so far in the same 
direction as to trench upon the territory of established religious 
belief—we imply that his work is one of the most important that 
for a long time past have been given to the public. We have 
not been amongst the foremost to our judgment upon it, 
for it is a book—we say it deliberately—that will not bear to be 
dealt with lightly. It is the result of long-continued thought 
and labour, directed by a man of remarkable ability and wide 
attainments to construct and to consolidate a theory which has 
for its basis some undeniable facts. There is scarcely an ob- 
jection that can be a that Mr. Darwin has not already 
anticipated, and to which he has not replied, as far as it admits 
of reply—and that with a d of moderation and candour 
would be evidence of excellent judgment, if they were not, a8 
we fully believe them to be, entirely unaffected. 

Although it is certain that Mr. Darwin’s views will cause 
painful anxiety to many who will regard them as hostile to the 
truths of Revelation, we cannot share in that anxiety, and are 
therefore not disposed to discuss the new theory on any other 
than strictly scientific grounds. Except in a single brief and 
somewhat p Brenan paragraph, Mr. Darwin has avoided all re- 
ference to the origin of the human race; but in his future work 
he can scarcely fail to be explicit upon that point. To him, or 
to any other man of science who should attempt to prove to us 
that the moral and spiritual faculties of man have been gradually 
developed by the working of matter upon matter, we should 
reply by demurring in foto to the applicability of his reasoning. 
No conceivable amount of evidence derived from the growth 
and structure of animals and plants would have the slightest 
bearing upon our convictions in regard to the origin of con- 
science, or man’s belief in a Supreme Being and the immortality 
of his own soul. Within the, proper domain of natural science, 
which includes the entire visible creation, animate and inanimate, 
we desire to place no barrier before the spirit of inquiry. We 
know that don are limits which human reason is unable to 
overpass, but we believe that those limits will be more surely 
ascertained and fixed by the right use of reason itself than by the 
edict of an external authority. 

Mr. Darwin's theory may be stated in a few words. All or- 
ganic beings are liable to vary in some degree, and tend to transmit 
such variations to their offspring. All at the same time tend 
to increase at a very rapid rate, and their increase is kept in 
check by the incessant competition of other individuals of 
the same species, or that of individuals of other species, 
or by physical conditions injurious to each organism or 
to its power of leaving healthy ae Whatever variation 
occurring among the individuals of any species of animalg or 
plants is in any way advantageous in the struggle for existence 
will give to those individuals an advantage over their fellows, 
which will be inherited by their offspring until the modified 
variety supplants the mt species. This process, which is 
termed natural selection, is incessantly at work, and all organized 
beings are undergoing its operation. By the steady accumula- 
tion, during long ages of time, of slight differences, each in some 
way beneficial to the individual, arise the various modifications 
of structure by which the countless forms of animal and vegetable 
life are distinguished from each other. All existing animals 
have descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and 

lants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy (which Mr. 
bowls admits to be a deceitful guide) would even lead him to 
infer that “all the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth have descended from some one primordial form into which 
life was at first breathed.” 

Easy enough to state, it is impossible to 
space than the author has himself mgs 
of argument by which this startling theory is sustained and 
defended. With admirable skill and ability, Mr. Darwin has 
in succession encountered the various and formidable difficulties 
which the bare announcement of his theory must suggest to the 
minds of most naturalists. The chapters devoted to Instinct, 
Hybridism, Geographical Distribution, and to Embryology— 
though from the nature of the present work necessarily incom- 
plete—are especially remarkable for the amount of learning and 
research that are brought to bear upon the argument. 

So much we have said in bare justice to the author of this new 
theory ; but it may relieve the anxiety of some of our readers if 
we at once declare that, after the most deliberate consideration 
of his arguments, we remain unconvinced. To discuss the 
subject with any approach to completeness would be impossible 
within ten times the space that can be given to this article. We 
shall merely point out in a vey general way a few of the diffi- 
culties encountered by Mr. Darwin in attempting to answer 
objections which we feel justified in calling insurmountable ; for 
if has failed to overcome them, it is scarcely likely that any 
abler advocate of his theory will be found to replace him. 

To the present, as well as every other hypothesis which 
assumes as a fact of organized life the gradual and continued 
transition from one species through another, to some form 
widely different in structure, geology opposes the records pré- 
served in the organic remains found in each successive forma- 
tion. To remove the difficulty which lies in the perfectly defi- 
nite character of past species even in the earliest geological 
periods, Mr. Darwin spares no amount of skill and labour to 
establish, first, the extremely imperfect character of the geo- 
logical record ; secondly, the enormous lapse of time that must 
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be allowed for the deposition of each formation, and for the inter- 
vals between them. It is only a proof that it is impossible for 
any man to apply to his own arguments that constant and accu- 
rate process of testing which is afforded by independent criticism, 
and no imputation against the candour of the writer, to say that 
in this delicate part of his case he has committed some manifest 
errors, and allowed himself assumptions to which he would 
searcely have resorted had his need been less urgent. 


Mr. Darwin commences by summing up the maximum thick- 
ness of all the sedimentary formations hitherto detected in 
Great Britain, points out the extreme slownese with which they 
have been deposited, and the still longer periods inter- 
vening duting which the atea of Great Britain was either 
at rest or exposed to denudating action, and by way of 
furnishing a scale by which to estimate the whole, he 
caleulates the time necessary for the denudation of the Weald 
of Sussex alone at about three hundred millions of years. 
No wonder that behind such a fortnidable outwork Mr. Darwin 
thinks himself free to deal, according to his pleasure, with past 
ages of time, and that, if a million of centuries, more or less, is 
needed for any part of his argument, he feels no scruple in taking 
them to suit his purpose. Let us, however, examine the process 

which he has attained to these results. When Professor 
tmsay estimates the ag te thickness of British deposits at 
7? 84 féet, it is not intended that either in Britain or elsewhere 
ave reason to believe that such a thickness of sedimentary 
matter has ever been deposited on any part of the earth’s sur- 
This large figure is obtained by adding together the 
utmost thickness which each deposit is to 
acquire. But to obtain a probable measure of the time requisite 
for any deposit to attain its maximum thickness we should com- 
are the maximum rate of deposit now known to occur. We 
ow, indeed, very little of the action of the greatest rivers in 
this respect; but, if Everest’s observations are to be relied 
upon, the Ganges annually pours into the Bay of Bengal, a mass 
of sediment which would cover more than 5000 square miles 
to the depth of half an inch; or, in other words, enough 
to form a stratum 1000 feet in thickness in 24,000 
years. This fact alone, and amoment’s thought of the enormous 
mass of mineral matter which is constantly transported by other 
great rivers, either to form deltas, or—as with the Amazon— 
to be swept into the depths of the ocean, far from land, goes 
some way to modify Mr. Darwin’s assumption that formations 
of considerable thickness can be formed only during periods of 
subsidence; while, at the same time, it helps to moderate the 
huge demand that he wishes to establish against the great reserve 
of geological time. This brings us to his estimate of the period 
consumed in the denudation of the Weald Valley. As most of 
our readers know, this is the tract between the North and South 
Downs, that is crossed in going from London to the Sussex coast. 
There is sufficient reason to believe that, since the deposition of 
the chalk, the sea has flowed in the valley between the two 
ranges of the Downs for a sufficient time to remove not only the 
chalk, but also a large amount of the underlying strata. In the 
first instance, though this is but a trifle, Mr. Darwin has forgotten 
to allow forthe factthat the sea would act against both sides of the 
valley at once, and thus we should begin by reducing his enormous 
estimate by one-half. The difference between us is, however, 
more important. He assumes that the sea-action would begin 
at the upper surface of the chalk, and gradually eat into it, back- 
wards and downwards, at the rate of a yard in twenty-two years ; 
and further than this, he seems to assume that the underlyin 
formations—upper and lower greensand and wialden--woull 
offer the same resistance as the chalk. But surely Mr. Darwin 
must know what reason there is to believe, or rather to be certain, 
that the chalk that once covered the Weald Valley was pene- 
trated by faults, and probably ne of considerable depth 
and breadth. The sea in many p would have worked against 
the bottom of perpendicular faces of chalk ; and, as any one may 
see at Beachey Head, it will eat away a cliff six hundred feet 
high nearly as fast as one of sixty feet. But further than 
this, it is more than probable that during the denudation of the 
Weald the action of the sea was directed against the soft green- 
sand underlying the chalk ; and as this was rapidly eaten away, 
vast masses of c would fall away to comek Our conclusion, 
therefore, is, that in this instance Mr. Darwin has enormously over- 
rated the amount of time which can legitimately be demanded 
to account for the geological phenomena. 

His next step in the career of hypothesis is still more startling. 
Even the vast roll of ages that he would place between us and the 
commencement of organic life in the paleozoic rocks does but carry 
us back to an epoch when there lived in the waters a large number 
of animals as distinct from each other in their structure as those 
that the dredger may now take off our western coasts; and, 
strange to say, at least two genera of mollusks of which the 
representatives still exist. To obtain the space which he requires 
in order to account for the existence of this varied fauna, Mr. 
Darwin does not hesitate to plunge backward in the wons of past 
time, and to point toa period as far removed from the earliest 
known paleozoic rocks as these are from our era. Not knowing 
where to find a shred of evidence for the existence of this 
enormous mass of pre-Silurian formations, a new hypothesis is 

roduced, certainly ingenious, but to our minds, in the ver 
fighest d improbable. Mr. Darwin fairly admits that his 
casé is difficult, but tries to satisfy the inquirer by the assurance 


that his witnesses are all drowned. The present continents and 
oceans, as he tells us, have existed pretty much where they now 
do ever since the deposition of the oldest fossiliferous beds; but 
before that epoch other continents existed in the area now filled 
by oceans; from their waste, formations were formed in the 4 
joining seas, and in those formations, one after another, through- 
out millions of ages, the successive forms of the primitive fauna 
and flora were silently entotnbed; but no elevatory forees—no 
volcano, terrestrial or submarine, throughout the countless ages 
that have since elapsed—have ever brought a single fragment of 
these buried continents to the light of day. 


We leave Bg vm geologists to deal with these and other 
portions of Mr. Darwin's speculations. Enough has been said to 
show what a pile of unstipported conjecture has been required to 
sustain this last and ablest attempt to penetrate the mystery of 
the origin of species, or, in other words, the Origin of Life 
Apart from the innate curiosity that urges all reflecting men at 
some time to consider this great problem, students of natural 
history are continually driven to seek some solution of it, in order 
that they may find some secure basis on which to raise the super- 
structure of their science. Discussing the subject with men of 
the most various opinions, we have found them nearly unanimous 
upon one point—that there must be somewhere discoverable a 
true criterion of species, and that, although the modus operandi 
of Creative Power might remain concealed, the general plan of 
creation would, sooner or later, be made known tous. Upon this 

und we venture to dissent as well from those eminent natu- 
ralists who, like the late Edward Forbes, endeavour to raise what 
we may call the orthodox doctrine of the separate creation of 
species to the rank of a demonstrated scientific truth, as from all 
those who, under one form or another, cling to the doctrine of 
development. We simply disbelieve that—at least in its present 
condition—natural science is entitled to treat any doctrine what- 
ever as either proved or provable. 

In regard to that which is peculiar to Mr. Darwin's theory, 
we are far from thinking that the fruits of his labour and 
research will be useless to natural science. On the contrary, we 
are persuaded that natural selection must henceforward be 
admitted as the chief mode by which the structure of organized 
beings is modified in a state of nature. We think it very pos- 
sible that through this agency considerable groups of nearly 
allied species may have been derived from a single progenitor, 
but we are convinced that the modifying power rests within 
defined limits, though those limits may not be discoverable by 
man. Far as explorers may travel along the shores of the Ocean 
of Truth, the horizon does but stretch the farther before them, 
illimitable in its vastness. 


THE YOUNG CURATE.* 


fy ~ ned of writing novels seems likely to become a privilege 

analogous to the right of petitioning, to which our ancestors 
attached so much importance. There is no class of men or 
women which does not make use of them for the p e of ven- 
tilating its special opinions and grievances. The theory which 
once existed with respect to the inconsistency of novel-reading 
with the stricter forms of religious belief appears to have been 
practically exploded ; for novels have become theological weapons 
even in the hands and on the behalf of so rigid a sect as the 
Baptists. Clergymen—especially in ladies’ novels—are more 
frequently introduced and more respectfully treated than almost 
any other persons; and all the peculiarities of their position are 
brought before the public a this machinery chenee than 
those of other classes of men. One of the consequences of this 
curious state of things is that the literary interest of novels is in 
almost every case entirely subordinate to their interest consi- 
dered as pamphlets. They are in the nature of manifestoes upon 
some particular point of conduct or business, or some special 
state of feeling, which happens to have attracted the author's 
attention ; and they ought to be criticised upon that principle. 


The Young Curate; or, the Quicksands ife, is a ve 
perfect illustration of this. It is the ot a 
man against the hardships and corruptions of his profession. 
His lamentations and doleful tale of wrong is to the followi 
effect :—A charming young clergyman, very poor, though mt 
very good family, comes to be curate in a populous market town, 
where the people at first idolize him on account of his goodness 
and eloquence. As the incumbent is non-resident and very old, 
and as the living is in the gift of the college of which the curate 
is a fellow, and as he stands next in succession, he is a person of 
considerable importance. In course of time he engages himself 
to the daughter of a prosperous banker, who turns out, on better 
acquaintance, to be a vulgar, worldly-minded young woman who 
cares very little about him. Whilst the engagement lasts, he is 
called in to visit professionally a beautiful } a woman, whose 
sister, even more attractive and much younger than herself, is 
what the author calls the “ governess,” and what we should call 
the mistress, of the national school. A good deal of what may be 
called either flirtation or spiritual intercourse goes on between 
the curate and the governess; and at about the same time he 
forms the acquaintance of a beautiful young lady of large fortune, 


ot Young Owrate ;' or, the Quicksands of Life. London: Routledge. 
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the daughter of a neighbouring country gentleman, who falls in 
love with him, whilst he gives her as much affection or friendshi 
as he has to spare from the other two ladies. Wicked cleric 
enemies, who envy the curate’s prospects, popularity, and talents, 
are malignant enough to put a bad interpretation on his 
kindness to the schoolmistress, and they are aided in this 
by a doubly malignant Dissenting poacher, who sees the 
curate and the governess wandering on several occasions 
in the thickest part of a romantic wood, and tries to ex- 
tort money from him by threats of exposure. The curate 
contents himself with knocking him down, but takes no further 
_ in the matter. Ultimately—such is the baseness of human, 
and especially of clerical nature—the banker's daughter puts a 
neighbouring vicar in the place of the curate, with whom she 
repudiates her engagement, and the Bishop issues a commission 
to inquire into the nature of his relations with the schoolmistress. 
A shocking scene of injustice takes place before the commission, 
though the Dissenting poacher is satisfactorily exposed, and 
ultimately the curate resigns his curacy and goes abroad with 
his sister and the governess, whom he intends to marry. She, 
however, conveniently dies of a consumption, having before her 
death inherited a large fortune in France, which she leaves to 
her friend—for he had never been her lover—whereupon he 
marries the third lady, the country gentleman's daughter. 
Moral. The world is very wicked and uncharitable ; clergymen 
at times do very dirty things; bishops’ commissions are ex- 
tremely unjust; church patronage is ill-distributed. It is hard 
that clergymen should not be properly paid; it is hard that 
their actions should be misconstrued; it is hard that hard- 
working clergymen should have small incomes and large 
families, and that idle ones should have small families and 
large incomes. On the whole, the world is very hard on the 
working clergy. 

The book is, in fact, asort of plea, presented in a most desultory, 
dishevelled manner, on behalf of unprotected males. The answer to 
it is surely almost painfully obvious. A man comes amongst several 
thousand persons to be their spiritual pastor. He is to tell them 
how to conduct themselves in this life, and what to expect in 
the next. He is to sit in judgment more or less upon his 
parishioners’ conduct in almost every relation of life. He has 
something to say about births, deaths, and marriages, about all the 
transactions pointed at by any of the Ten Commandments, and 
about many other matters still more important. If he assumes 
to exercise all this authority and influence, when in point of 
fact he is a great overgrown baby who has no experience and no 
knowledge, and not even as much common sense as will enable 
him to conduct himself with, moderate discretion in the com- 
monest affairs of life, it is very natural that people should take 
advantage of him ; and though he may be entitled to some degree 
of pity, it is a public benefit that his incapacity should be ex- 
posed. It is difficult to imagine a more ludicrous position than 
that of a young fellow who thinks himself entitled to lec- 
ture people old enough to be his parents about their most secret 
thoughts and affections, when he does not know that, if he is 
engaged to one woman, he has no business to go wandering 
about in a thick wood holding spiritual conversation with another, 
or who, if he does know it, has not sufficient self-command to 
resist the temptation to do so. 

Hardly anything can be more comic than the way in which 
the author of the Young Ourate begs for public indulgence for 
the threefold philanderings of his hero. There runs throughout 
the whole book a tone of remonstrance against the strictness 
with which society visits clerical indiscretions in respect of such 
matters, Which nothing can have induced the author to assume 
except great courage or great simplicity. The moral, printed all 
by itself at the end of the book, is, “If a brother is beguiled 
into sin, seek not to crush him, but have compassion.” If this 
means that individuals should be kindly treated, it is a truism, 
but if it means that people ought not to be severe upon young 
clergymen who commit themselves in any way with women, it is 
not only a dangerous doctrine, but it is one which it requires 
considerable impudence to put forward at all. The position in 
which clergymen stand towards women is delicate in the extreme, 
and if they do not know this, and regulate their conduct accord- 
ingly, they are utterly unfit for the position which they claim to 
occupy. Every profession gives peculiar opportunities of obtain- 
ing influence to those who belong to it. Lawyers are constantly 
trusted with a knowledge of all sorts of family affairs ; 

hysicians not only come to know secrets of the most 
Delicate kind, but are admitted confidentially into the in- 
terior of numberless private families; and clergymen are not 
only the depositaries of many particulars which it would 
be monstrous to divulge, but are placed in the position 
of being a kind of official superiors to many of the women of 
their congregations. This is especially the case with school- 
mistresses, district visitors, &c.; and a man is perfectly unfit for 
his duties who does not know that this position is one which is 
extremely liable to abuse, and that it is his bounden duty, both 
to himself and to them, to conduct himself in such a manner as 
to prevent the ibility of any suspicion being excited upon 
the subject. All experience shows that the jealousy with which 
society at large views the relation in question is in the highest 
degree reasonable. No state of things could be more utterly 
intolerable to English people in general, and to English men in 

i , than one in which the relation between women and 


clergymen should be capable of misconstruction. They would pro- 
bably prefer dispensing with the profession altogether to having 
an unmarried clergy ; and in any particular case it is perhaps the 
very strongest and most justifiable of all their demands, that 
there should be no abuse of professional confidence in this diree- 
tion. Wherever special confidence is reposed, special care 
against abuse is required; and a man who knows so little of 
himself or of the world as to suppose that it is an easy thing to 
exercise this special vigilance, richly deserves whatever incon- 
veniences he may sustain in consequence of his folly. 


The Young Curate is not a pleasant book. A from the 
protest in favour of clerical indiscretions whic rvades it 
throughout, it is written in a querulous spirit which is not only 
weak but rather offensive. It contains some effective sketches 
of little bits of clerical spite and trickery, which enough 
are drawn from the life, and drawn with considerable accuracy. 
It is unfortunately true that the bad qualities of people who are 
bound by their professional duty to be more moral, more bene- 
volent, and more religious than the common run’of mankind, 
are apt to take a sneaking form, because the pressure of external 
decorum and of public opinion upon them is greater than it is in 
other cases. If two barristers hate each other, they have a dozen 
opportunities every day of insulting each other openly, and as 
no one expects them to be particularly loving, there is nothing to 
prevent them from doing so ; but clergymen cannot with decency 
attack each other in public, so that, if they do feel hatred, they 
must either subdue it or vent it in petty secret ways, and there 
is unhappily no doubt that the second course is most agreeable to 
average Loman nature. It shows, however, a petty and a sore 
temper to call acquaintance with this fact knowledge of the world 
—to insinuate that the whole clerical profession is made up of 
selfish, backbiting preferment-hunters, who, as a rule, look to 
nothing but livings. Certainly experience would lead few 
people to worship the clergy, but neither would it lead many 
to despise them. Knowledge of the world means something 
very different from knowledge of the dirty tricks of the meaner 

art of it. 

¥ The lamentations about the distribution of patronage, and 
the disagreeable pictures of the consequences of imprudent mar- 
riages, which the Young Curate contains, are as foolish and as 
undignified as such complaints usually are. That the money 
payment of the clergy is not very high is perfectly true. It is 
probabl also true that, unless a clergyman has private means, he 
is not likel to be able to marry and bring up a family as gen- 
tlemen and ladies exclusively on his profesional earnings for 
many years after he has entered on his profession. But this is 
the condition of all liberal professions whatever. Ifa man were 
to become a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man without 
a shilling of his own, with no connexions, and with very ordi- 
nary abilities, how long would it be before he could reckon on 
a settled income of tool. a-year, which a curate gets a8 soon as 
he is ordained? And how much longer would it be before he 
would rise to the 600/. or 7oo/. which are implied by honving 
two or three servants, a roomy house, a wife, and a family 
small children? There is no other profession which secures such 
luxuries to every amiable, well-meaning young man who enters 
it, except in the country where sausage-rolls grow on the trees 
and the fowls fly about roasted, crying “Come eat me.” If a 
clergyman has talents and is in want of money, he can take 
pupils, or keep a school, or earn money by his pen, or be paid 
secretary to a charitable society, or increase his income by 
various other means. If he has no talents and is in want of 
money, he must go without. The payment which he derives 
from his profession is measured, not by his wants, but by his 
services; and, like other men, if he thinks himself underpaid, 
he may try to gei more elsewhere. At any rate, he enters the 
profession at a mature age and with his eyes open; and if he 
makes a bad bargain it is his own fault. 

Of course there are many other considerations besides money 
which may induce a man to take orders, and for the honour of 
the profession it is to be hoped that they are usually those which 
determine people in their choice. With these we have nothing 
to do; but in so far as the question is one of money at all, it 
must be treated on the ordinary ——— of business, and on 
those principles it is absurd to say that the clergy have anything 
to complain of. The stipends of curates depend entirely on 
supply and demand ; and as to livings, though it is possible that 
in large towns the clergy would occasionally be better paid if 
there were no endowments at all, and they were dependent on 
their congregations, they would probably be very sorry indeed 
to give up that independent _——_ which they at present hold 
for the sake of a possible precarious audition to their 
incomes. In this, as in other callings, people must 
protect themselves if they are to be worth anything at all. The 
Church, like the law, is meant vigilaniibus non dormientibus; 
and if a young fool biunders into orders and afterwards blunders 
into matrimony, with no distinct notion in either case as to what 
he is doing or where he is going—and if society is afterwards 
indicted for having made a violent assault upon him, and for 
having settled him down with force and arms in a remote curacy 
of 80/. a-year, with a sickly wife and ten small children—the only 
verdict which an impartial public can return, after hearing the 
address of the able novelists for the prosecution, must be, 
* Served him right.” ' 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON IN IRELAND.* 


TT volume of the Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington 

(then Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley), as Secretary for 
Ireland, from March, 1807, to April, 1809, displays the Duke 
as an administrator before the Peninsula. Ireland was not a bad 
training-school for the land in which, as Talleyrand said, two and 
two make five. The volume also gives in detail the Duke’s plan 
for the military defence of Acs g which is still of practical im- 
portance, though, happily, of less importance than it was at that 
time. 

In 1807, that great and good King, George III., turned out 
the Grenville ‘Aiministration for wanting to give the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland a slight instalment of those political rights 
which they had been promised by Pitt as a condition of their 
consent to the Union. The Duke of Portland and his colleagues 
succeeded, pledged to secure his conscientious Majesty’s “ ease 
of mind”—which the proposal to do a little justice had greatly dis- 
turbed—at any cost of blood and misery to Ireland and of danger 
to the Empire. Under the new Government, the Duke of Rich- 
mond was Lord Lieutenant, and Sir Arthur Wellesley Secretary, 
for Ireland. No doubt, Sir Arthur's military achievements were 
his recommendation for what was, in fact, a military post. 

As to the views of Irish policy given in these letters, 
they are simply those of a clear-sighted but narrow-minded 
Tory soldier. The Secretary “is positively convinced that 
no political measure which you could adopt would alter 
the temper of the people of this country. They are dis- 
affected to the British Government; they don’t feel the 
benefits of their situation; attempts to render it better either 
do not reach their minds, or they are represented to them as 
additional injuries ;” and, in fact, ‘‘ we have no strength here but 
our army.” As to education, ‘ we want discipline, not learning.” 
Commutation of tithes is a chimera. ‘The ablest men in Great 
Britain and Ireland have, I believe, considered this subject, and 
I never yet heard of a practicable remedy for the inconvenience 
which is supposed to exist. I certainly do not expect to find it 
in a meeting of a county: and, upon the whole”—people need not 
trouble their heads any more about the matter. ‘ Bagwell, or 
some of the gentlemen of the county of Tipperary,” are to be 
requested to give a hint to the sheriff “that it is very desirable 
that these whippings should be in earnest.” The mode of allay- 
ing political discontent and removing the evils that lead to it is, 
to increase the regular army, look well to the loyalty of the 
militia, and keep your communications open with England. 

As to the “ Detences of Ireland,” the Duke’s voice is wisdom. 
Here he looks facts in the face and goes to the root of the 
matter, as it was in his time and under the system of government 
for which he was partly responsible :— 

All those who have considered this subject appear to agree in the following 
positions, although they differ in opinion upon many questions of detail: 
That Ireland is assailable by the enemy on all parts of its southern, its 
western, and its northern coast; that in case it should be attacked by a body 
of the enemy sufficiently large to give employment to a large proportion of 
the regular troops, the people in all parts of the country would rise in rebel- 
lion; that Ireland must ultimately depend for its defence upon the resources 
of men and military equipments which it should receive from Great Britain. 


For the defence of the coasts, the Duke proposes, not a system 
of coast fortification, which he considers “ would not answer, for 
many obvious reasons,” but a naval station in Bantry Bay—a 
measure by the adoption of which “ you would at all times have 
a fleet upon your most vulnerable point, and you would give to 
the coasts of this country the only general defence which they 
are capable of receiving.” 

As to the second point, the Duke “lays it down as decided 
that Ireland, in a view to military operations, must be considered 
as an enemy's country” —to such a point had things been 
brought by the “conscience” of Lord Eldon and King George III. 
The course proposed with a view to meeting this danger is to 
have fortified. places in different parts of the country—meaning 
by fortified places, not defensive positions to be taken up by the 
army in case of a landing of the enemy in the country, which 
the Duke thinks would prove useless, but ‘certain determined 
points where the magazines and stores might be deposited in 
safety, situated on the lines of defence to be taken with a view 
to the different points which may be attacked by the enemy.” 
A place of this description in each of the provinces of Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and two in Leinster, on the line of 
defence from the Shannon, would answer the purpose the Duke 
has in view. 

As tothe third point—the communication with England—ali 
parts of Ireland being equally disaffected, and equally open to 
objection as points of connexion between the two islands on that 
account, the Duke considers Dublin to be, in other respects, the 
best point to fix on. It is the seat of Government. The 
principal magazines and stores of the army are there. The 
counties round it are fertile. The communications from it 
are good. It is in the centre of the east coast of Ireland. The 
passage from Liverpool, the most convenient point of embarka- 
tion, 1s short, and in case supplies for the army were required 
from England, Lancashire and the neighbouring counties could 
afford them. Dublin, therefore, is to be secured by a fortifica- 
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tion “by which not only the landing-place, but the city itself 
(then highly disaffected) would be kept. 

It is due to the Duke to say, that his views of Irish govern- 
ment, though narrow and military, are not savage, and that his 
sentiments are not less, but more, enlightened than those of Per- 
ceval and Sidmouth. He is inclined to entertain plans of prac- 
tical improvement, even for endowed schools. He shows a dis- 
position rather to protect Maynooth from Perceval’s persecuting 
inquisitions. He wishes, in a cool, politic sort of fashion, to 
restrain the violence of ‘ red-hot Protestants.” He owns that 
the Irish have grievances, though, of course, “ exaggerated.” 
He sees no objection to giving stipends to the Roman Catholic 

riests, “excepting the stirring the question at all during the 

ing’s life.” He is even desirous to make Protestants and 
Catholics feel that they have a common interest, and to obliterate 
all distinctions between them, “so far as the law allows us”— 
the “law” which treated the Protestant as a conqueror and the 
Catholic as a helot, and which the Duke and his party had taken 
office expressly to maintain. The Duke’s character is in every 
sense one of the most extraordinary in history. There are times 
when he appears the perfection of wisdom. There are times 
when he appears very much the reverse. 

Of course this, like every other record of Irish government, 
is full of scrambles for patronage, of jobbery and corruption. 
This part of the business the Duke did evidently without any 
taste for it, but still thoroughly and effectually, as a matter of 
public duty, necessary in order that ‘the King’s Government 
might be carried on.” “I think that, as there are some inter- 
esting Catholic questions afloat just now, you might feed —— 
with another 100.” It seems that one loyal friend to the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to stem the tide of disaffection in a singular 
manner. ‘ He will have literally the copper collars, for they 
(the collars of the Order of St. Patrick) are of copper. Mr. —, 
the father of the , stole the money for the gold collars, and 
bought copper.” We should rather like to have some of these 
orifices in the pillory of history, which throughout the volume 
are left blank, filled up with the names of the worthics to whom 
they belong. But no doubt the editor has done right in taking, 
as he everywhere does, the more delicate and merciful course. 

The whole correspondence is strongly stamped with the well- 
known characteristics of the great “ F. M.”. 


—with his clearness, 
decision, promptitude in business, —_— command of temper, 
and somewhat contemptuous good sense. It is also stamped 
with that want of political culture which made the leader of the 
Tory party avow that he had “never read the Quarterly Maga- 
zine,” and which fatally disqualified him to be a leading 
statesman. 

As an instance of the Duke’s shrewd sense applied to private 
conduct, the following letter is interesting, the more so as it is 
hardly what we should have expected from so iron and self- 
reliant a nature as that of the Duke :— 

To Lieut.-General Sir John F. Cradock, K.B. 
My dear Cradock, Dublin Castle, 22nd June, 1808. 

Tos very sorry that I did not see you before I left London, for I wanted 
much to speak to you upon different subjects, and pte a about yourself ; 
but I was prevented by my business, Borough told me that you had resigned 
the Irish staff, although you had contrived to do so in a manner not likely to 
give offence. I was much concerned to hear that you had taken that step, 
more particularly without consulting your friend Lord Buckinghamshire, 
for I am convinced that there is nothing so untrue as the saying “ that every 
man knows his own affairs best,” and that a man whose mind is soured by 
any ill treatment is peculiarly disqualified to decide for himself. However, 

‘ou have taken the step; and now the next object for your endeavours should 
Be to be placed on the staff, or in the command of some corps employed on 
foreign service. 

Pray remember me most kindly to Lady Theodosia and Johnny, and 
Believe me, &c., ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


It remains only to acknowledge the great importance and value 
of the work, and to thank the editor, the present Duke, for the 
manner in which it has been done. He will have plenty of 
grateful readers. 


NOW OR NEVER* 


TS author of this book dedicates it to his cousin Amelia, 
and tells her in the dedication that, although it is not very 
good, it is the very best he can offer her. The lady must be 
very difficult to please if she is not ready to take the will for 
the deed and receive with open arms a work into which the 
writer has evidently thrown himself with singular intensity of 
feeling and conviction. He is penetrated with the thought of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and of the slipperiness of 
human felicity. He preaches the absolute necessity of seizing on 
each good opportunity that presents itself. The present is bake 
us to adopt, master, and profit by. If we hesitate a moment, 
our chance is gone. He reminds us that, in the words of Mr. 
Carlyle, mortals are unwise who “ for ever change and shift, and 
say ‘ Yonder and not here.’” Carpe diem quam minimum credula 
postero is the motto of his title-page. But his precepts have 
more than a general application. His whole thoughts really 
run on one step, that is to be taken “now or never.” What he 
wishes to urge seriously and solemnly is that men should propose 
while the lady is willing, and while they like her, and not wait 
until a difference of taste arises to separate them. This is the 


* Now or Never. By M. Betham-Edwards. Edinburgh: Edmonston 
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view of life in which he is absorbed. There are numberless 
good girls to be found all ready to fall honestly and decently in 
ove. Directly a man comes across one of these, it is now or 
never with him. He can say “here,” and book her at once; or, 
like a slippery and changing mortal, say “ yonder,” and lose her 
for ever. For all affection and all goodness is liable, accordin 
to the theory of Mr. Edwards, to be swept away by a kind o 
demonic counter-agency, Bad people will cut across the path of 
the good girls, and then honest love will be baffled, and misery will 
ensue. Marriageable man may be considered to occupy something 
of the position of a fisherman seated on a rock, at the foot of 
which a swarm of little fish sweep by, bright to the eye and sweet 
to the taste. If he likes to seize the opportunity—if he says to 
himself ‘now”—he has but to throw in his bait, and he secures 
one of the pretty fish to take home with him. If he hesitates, 
then it is “never” with him. An ugly cod or shark shoots down 
on its glittering prey, and the fisherman goes off with a sad heart 
and an empty basket. We have no reason to suppose that the 
advice which Mr. Edwards gives his sex is anything but excellent 
and wholesome; and he is so earnest and impressive in inculcating 
the solemn lesson, that we hope he may produce something of 
the effect he so ardently desires. At any rate, this is a book 
which may not only be safely placed on a drawing-room table, 
but which a clever mamma should slily push in the way of a 
likely young man. It can do no harm, and it may do good. 


The story is ingeniously contrived to enforce and illustrate the 
doctrine which Mr. Edwards has so much at heart. There isa 
tender, truthful, blooming young woman who loves, and is pas- 
sionately loved by, her cousin, a fine, manly land-steward. For 
some years the cousins have been separated, but Tom’s heart, 
even in the wilds of Poland, has always been faithful to Bertha. 
At last he returns. He is welcomed cordially by Bertha and her 
parents. He sees Bertha every day, and they soon discover how 
dear they are to each other. ‘The,knowledge that Tom loves her 
gives Bertha “infinite happiness.” But Tom does not take ad- 
vantage of the “now.” He does not bind Bertha by words. 
The opportunity is lost. The fish swims by. The demonic 
element begins to work, and a Polish count steps in, who, by 
staring at ‘Bertha in a melancholy way, mesmerises her, and 
forthwith captivates and marries her. There is also a second 
couple—one of those talented, brusque, cool physicians who are 
now having a run in fiction, and a gentle, meditative girl. She 
loves him, and if he would but throw in his bait, she would rise 
to it most readily. But he dallies. He says yonder—not here. He 
credulously trusts in the future. Again the demonic counter- 
agency intervenes; and this time it is the doctor himself who 
is carried away. A foolish flirt attracts, fixes, and subsequently 
jilts him. He is even in the hands of Fate, and the good 
girl and he suffer for years from his absurd dilatoriness. In this 
way the reader is mull to feel the enormous perils that beset the 
man who will not propose. A man might think his confidence 
reasonable if the knowledge that he loved her filled a woman 
with infinite happiness. But he is leaning on a rotten reed. 
Let him delay for a day, and in may come a Polish count and 
stare her into infidelity. "We do not see how the precariousness 
of the possession of a woman’s affections could be put more 
strongly. Then, again, if he delays, he himself may be the 
victim. He may be made the sport of coquetry—he is liable at any 
moment to fall in love with another woman. We are therefore 
brought to the point that there is no escape from evil but instan- 
taneous proposing. The only difficulty is, at what period does 
the duty arise? How can any man be sure that he ought not 
to have committed himself before? Who can say that long 
approaches and a carefully-cultivated intimacy are not a succes- 
sion of mistakes? The lady might always have been willing the 
day before, and then the lover has incurred the charge of dila- 
toriness. He would also be to blame if he did not insist on having 
his fate precisely fixed at once. We are carried back, step by step, 
until we are brought to ihink that he would be the wisest man 
who, surveying his female acquaintance, should fix on the most 
suitable person, and then go boldly at once and give her from 
lunch to dinner to arrive at a definite answer. 


Although rather slight in its construction and in its delinea- 
tion of character, Now or Never has considerable literary merits. 
The action is rapid, and the style, if not brilliant, is at least clear 
and not dull. But it is chiefly because it has a central purpose 
that the book is remarkable. We are taken with the devoted 
zeal which the author brings to bear in behalf of his favourite 

roposition. So many novels are without any aim, and are so 
ar from expressing any convictions, that we pause with interest 
when we come across one which shows that the author is preaching 
on a text which he sincerely believes is of the highest importance. 
Still we wish that we could accept the doctrine inculcated by 
Mr. Edwards without hesitation. Let us take for granted that, 
if we do not propose instantaneously, we shall not get the lady ; 
but then the awkward — suggests itself, What is the good 
of getting the lady? ‘The class of moralists who have hitherto 
been most persistent in quoting carpe diem, and urging the 
tponement of dull care till to-morrow, have generally 
insisted on the wisdom of securing the enjoyment of a definite 
pleasure in anticipation of a — calamity that will com- 
— change or will terminate life. There is some sense, 
though not much piety, in saying, “let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” But when the morrow of the 


proposal comes, it does not find the couple annihilated, but only 


married or engaged. What is the of being married or 
engaged to a woman whose notions of “infinite happiness” are 
liable to be changed in five minutes? It is quite possible that a 
wise man who could foresee the whole consequence of not saying 
“now,” might deliberately prefer to say “never.” The dilatory 
people will always be able to retort that they wish to be sure 
that their mistress is unlikely, not only before, but after her 
betrothal, to be stared into infidelity by a Polish count. 
Mr. Edwards’ exhortations are like the lectures of a punctual 

rson who expects that we shall own ourselves-very sorry to 

ave come too late for a train which is almost certain to run off 
the next embankment. In this point the theory of Now or Never 
seems to break down; but so many ingenious theories break 
down in a point, that Mr, Edwards need not be much dis- 
heartened. 


THORNBURY’S LIFE IN SPAIN.* 


T is characteristic of “immortal truths” that their significance 
grows wider, simpler, and more pointed from age to age. 
When the ancient philosopher excogitated the axiom that ‘‘ man 
is his own measure of everything,” his insight into human nature 
could only have dimly anticipated the curious varieties of proof 
which race after race and generation upon generation would 
accumulate in corroboration of his experience. As the Greek 
was the measure of everything to the Greek, and the Roman to 
the Roman, the soldier to the soldier, the bagman to the bagman, 
and the priest to the priest, whether in ancient or modern history 
and comedy, so in the nineteenth century is the T. G.—or tra- 
velling gent—the universal standard to the T. G., and the literary 
cockney the measuring-wand of the cockney Jittérateur. Whether 
it be the London cockney, who perpetrates a moral omission of 
his aspirates in his manner of regarding everything all the world 
over—the Parisian cockney, who in Leicester-square, Algeria, or 
New Caledonia alike, lives and breathes en grosseyant, as if he 
were circulating up and down the Boulevards—the Yankee 
cockney, of fixings and calculations, and Elijah Pogramisms 
generally—or any other type of national or professional cockney- 
dom whatever—the principle is the same. Your true-bred 
cockney is, like Shelley’s Peter Bell, endowed with no more 
imagination than a pint-pot. He can never place himself in any 
mental position whatever differing in the slightest de from 
that upon which he has stood with ingenuous self-satisfaction all 
his life long. Travel as he may, he never varies his animus 
with change of sea or ~ He is the mountain, and all that 
passes in front of him is Mahomet; and if Mahomet’s measure 
wants taking, Mahomet’s height and breadth must be referred 
to the altitude and girth of the mountain. Everything that 
strikes him as worth reporting to the stay-at-home clique of 
Cockaigne either translates itself naturally, or has to be translated 
by force, into the narrow dialect of that self-concentrated family ; 
just as we once heard M. Grassot, in one of his humorous repre- 
sentations of the Parisian badaud on his travels, in the little 
theatre of the Palais Royal, give a free translation illustrative of 
the spirituel type of the French cockney jargon :—‘* Le Sema- 
phore—c’est 4 dire, en Gree, le Journal de Marseille.” 

Our dear, good, jolly, rollicking Mr. Thornbury, author (among 
other remarkable works) of Every Man his own Trumpeter, has 
republished, from the columns of Household Words, his Life in 
Spain, revised, enlarged, and re-arranged. Life in Spain—c'est 
a dire, en Grec, a salad of Spanish herbs — by a Londoner 
for the London market, col Sem with the ordinary British 
salad-sauce. When an author’s preface assures his “dear 
readers” that his notes were taken on cigarette paper and written 
with ink made of orange juice and Spanish liquorice, there is an 
almost inevitable presumption that their flimsiness will justi 
his assertion as to the materials, while the flippant slang of their 
manner will remind the dear reader only too unmistakeably that 
oranges and liquorice are equally common in Seville and in the 
neighbourhood of Furnival’s-inn. And a modest, but earnest, 
hope that no feebleness of the recording pen will prevent the dear 
reader from appreciating the absolute photographic truthfulness 
of the “ humble memoranda” which are being transferred from 
cigarette paper to stouter foolscap for his edification, is not un- 
likely to be followed by a tolerably complete proof that the 
proper study of the writer in his travels has been almost exclu- 
sively his own personality under a novel costume. The great 
Mr. Dickens’ Notes on Italy, when filtered through a second 
reading, left as a residuum the main fact that there was Boz in a 
Pink Jail, instead of Boz in a suburban villa or in a smoke- 
brownetl house in a metropolitan square. Interesting as such a 
picture might be to the curiosity of the public in the case of a 
writer who counted his real admirers by thousands and his 
worshippers, for fashion’s sake, by tens of thousands, it may be 
questioned whether a similar anxiety is felt to know how cleverly 
and jocundly every talented disciple of the Dickens or Albert 
Smith school can rattle you through a volume of his every-day- 
in-the-week adventures. In consideration of the elevating, in- 
structive, edifying tones and faces which it is de riguewr for eve 
cockney prophet to put on now-a-days, in order to strike the hig 
moral purpose of his comic entertainment straight home to the 
hearts of the masses, we are bound to “auve at the close of such 
a lecture—Cui bono? which, as Mr. Thornbury ‘construes it 
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wrongly, we are bound to inform him is, being interpreted, not— 
what does it profit? but whom does it profit ?—and to answer, 
like an ecéenttic e¢ho, whom, indeed ? 

Rollicking Mr. Thornbury likes to begin at the beginning, 
and to pet his friends at once up to the conditions under whic 
they will have to travel with him. So he lets us know that he 
went out to Spain in one of the Peninsular and Oriental steamers, 
commanded by a dandy captain, whom he delicately terms 
Trippet, and returned in another commanded by an old salt, on 
whom he confers the original and humorous title of Blowhard. 
In the second page Blowhard appears to be delighting Mr. 
Thornbury and the other outward-bound passengers with a 
harrowing hard-a-weather yarn about his early adventures on the 
Gold Coast. Our first impression was that we had got hold of 
one of our pre-Raphaelite author’s photographic pictures simply 
reversed ; but, on discovering that Blowhard figured as promi- 
nently on the voyage home, we were compelled not only to dis- 
card our interest in the comparatively immaterial question of 
Captain Trippet’s existence at all, but to feel grave doubts as to 
the general aceuracy of the photographie artist, Mr. Thornbury, 
in his delineations of all he saw in Spain, And we cannot say 
that our confidence was restored when we came upon the follow- 
ing naive analysis of Mr. Thornbury’s method of painting his 
Cadiz street scenes :— 

I sit in my murky London chambers one of these tawny foggy days, when 
the sky keeps changing colours like a great sickly chameleon, and I turn over 
the red-edged leaves of my Spanish note-book to rub up my memory. I find 
amongst other notes :— 

1. Granada, Monday, August —, 1858.—The string of apish-browed 

lley-slaves in yellow jackets, who clink in chains, sprinkling water up and 
sown the parade on the river side, trying maliciously to splash the passers by. 

Let that go. 

2. The Madhouse at Carthagena.—The silent officer who had not spoken 
for three days, and the moaning woman with the frightened staring eyes and 
black dishevelled hair, who had but the night before murdered her two 
children. 

That won’t do. 

3. Murillo’s Picture at the Seville Museo.—The saint holding his own 
heart, red as a pincushion, and with a sort of valentine dart stuck through it. 

I shall deal with Murillo another day. 

4. The first glimpse of that great sapphire mountain of a whale that we 
sighted off Cape St. Vincent, and which sent up a water-rocket as a signal to 
us, then touched his hat, bowed, and disappeared. A phenomenon followed 
by a neck-and-neck somersault-race of porpoises all round our vessel, and a 
huge ugly drift of a shark that we fired at, spotted with blood, but not 


capture. 
No. I must look at my Cadiz pages, for those are what I want just now. 


And so we come to the “ perpetual dimpling of the hotel foun- 
tain-pool,” and the “ luminous” boat-sails, and the sea-water “ of 
the pleasant colour of lemonade with the sun on it;” and then 
we remember all about it, and do a piece of fine writing on the 
topic of Cadiz, fit to make our dear reader’s hair stand on end 
at the brilliancy and picturesqueness of our style. And only 
think what an embarras de richesses we have disclosed from 
those red-edged leaflets :—the gang of galley-slaves, redolent of 
Lazarillo de Tormes or Don Gines de Passamonte—(go to!) the 
madhouse which may be so effectively contrasted with the admi- 
rable institution of Hanwell Asylum—(go to!) the great Spanish 
painter, whom we pledge ourselves not to shirk, but to “deal 
with” unflinchingly another day—the blue cetaceous mountain 
which performed such curiously polite hydraulic vagaries, and 
the bloody sharkdrift that we could not capture. Here is a 

romise of a host of interesting adventures to which the ears of 
Desdemonas who subscribe to circulating libraries may seriously 
incline. Simple as we sit here in our murky chambers in the 
tawny London fog, we can make all this splash out of our 
memories of the Arcadia through which we have gone roving. 
Fireside tourists, therefore, may pick up plenty of kaleidoscopic 
effects and impressions by travelling through Spain along with 
Mr. Thornbury. But the most conscientious painters of Southern 
scenery are fain to admit that a return to living and painting 
under a colder and darker sky gradually destroys their intuitive 
sense of truth, and their acquired mastery of combination in 
reproducing the vivid harmonies of colour and atmosphere pecu- 
liar to Mediterranean or tropical landscape. Mr. Thornbur 
utidoubtedly opened his eyes very wide when on his ground, 
and is sincerely anxious to open the eyes of his readers equally 
widely. Yet the flavour of his Manzanillas and Amontillados, 
direct as they profess to come from the Afidalusian vineyards, is 
strongly redolent of the customary doctoring which takes place 
somewhere between the entry into the London docks and the 
delivery at the consumer's cellar-door. Delicious, aromatic, 
chaste, mellow Southern vintage as his wine of Xeres proclaims 
itself, it is not a whit more like what is growr upon the spot 
than his “deluded cockney friend Binns’ ‘forty-eight shilling 
sherry.” 

One of the most ordinary tricks of the trade is that of carefully 
drawing the characteristic details of things familiar to cockney 
eyes at home, as examples of what the corresponding objects 
which cockney eyes will meet abroad are nof. An ironical 
instance of the ne plus ultra of this style of scene-painting is to 
be found it Hood’s humorous letter from the British flunkey who 
ascended Mont Blane with his master. He tells his corre- 
spondent to realize the aspect of a glacier, by thinking of a man 
in a fustian jacket, with squares of glass on his back, and putty 
and a diamond pencil—“ and that’s just not it.” “It’s just the 
same with the Mer de Glace. Think of a mare made of glass— 
and you've not got it.” This summary method of reasoning from 
the seen to the unseen is more popular than actually useful in 


conveying instruction. Everybody who used to read Househo 
Words, or who will read Mr. Thornbury’s collected and revi 
lucubrations, knows all about the inns, landlords, chambermaids, 
&c. of British life. By pointing out that an “ Iberian waiter” is 
not clothed in a black overcoat, white waistcoat, and clerical tie 
—that the “ stiff Don who thinks he obliges you by taking you in at 
all” as his hotel guest is generically “ not a pleasant, smirking, 

ortwine-coloured man, with a bow-window stomach thrown out 
in front’”’—that the old duenna who sweeps the bedrooms is not the 
“brisk, neat-handed chambermaid” rightly so dear to the British 
gent—and that the dawdling, slovenly quiet of a Spanish café is 
not ideritical with the “ perpetual cries of ‘Edward, pay one— 
chop and chop to follow—stale or new, sir—stout or bitter—two 
sausages, well done—coming down together !’” which are insepar- 
able from the mysterious charm of a London tavern—Mr. Thorn- 
bury has at least (and at most) eliminated one type of waiter- 
dom, landlordhood, and so forth, from the whole series of possible 
sae pwr of waiterly and landlordly matter, among which the 

panish varieties of the species must exist somewhere. If the 
process of elimination had been continued till the differences of 
the species were thoroughly exhausted, it is possible that we 
might at last arrive at a perfect conception of the figures which 
our traveller had been negatively describing; but under such a 
system, the outside of an ordinary book of travels would be a more 
alarming and unenticing spectacle to all but the most gluttonous 
literary curiosity than it is now. Yet even that serious state of 
things would tend less to demoralize the taste of easy readers 
than the present trick of easy writing, which, like a popular 
lecture on an abstruse science, tempts a deluded public into the 
belief that they have cheaply and pleasantly acquired a compre- 
hensive and intimate familiarity with a subject of which, in truth, 
they have learnt not even the A BC. 


It is a great pity that clever draughtsmen should omnes for 
the delineation of really interesting and serious scenes the same 
florid and exaggerative style of workmanship which they may 
use legitimately and with startling effect in caricature. As long 
as Mr. Thornbury is within the usual and natural limits of 
cockney literature—rollicking about among fast young officers 
from Gib., tasting prime sherries with as genuinely British a 
smack or pursing of the lips as is visible in the portraits of the 
four gentlemanly connoisseurs of South African who adorn the 
omnibuses—criticising Fortywinks, the great traveller, or other 
promising specimens of British snobbery or touristdom—he is as 
good-natured, clever, i gossiping a fellow as you may find 
for a companion in a long summer’s day. The moral outside and 
garrison habits of such youths as Ensign 5 and Lieutenant 
Driver, the peculiar turns and twists of the vagrant social bore 
who frequents foreign hotels, the mannerisms of English residents 
in Spain, and of the scorpions and harpies that fasten upon English 
visitors at Gib. or in the Spanish cities—everything, in short, 
that would tell in a farce upon London boards to a metropolitan 
atidience, Mr. Thornbury is perfectly familiar with, and can 
depict capitally. He knows all about it, even where he is not him- 
self the great original he draws. But, unfortunately, this is not 
all that his preamble entitles his readers to claim. ‘ When you 
have said ‘ Spain,’” says the — proverb quoted in his title- 
page, “ you have said ‘ everything.’” To appreciate the truth 
of the proverb it is requisite that we should previously know 
something of the subject, or we should be equally justified in 
accepting as a truth the proposition that “everything” is im- 
plied in the utterance of the word “ Mesopotamia.” Our chief 
complaint against Mr. Thornbury is, that he is but a blind guide 
to the blind. He never leads us beyond the sound of Bow bells, 
while he tells us we are enjoying Moorish music in the Alhambra. 
His Life in Spain is neither more nor less than a realization of 
the ideal of that highly convivial party who wrote the old 
English glee, which he places as a counterfoil or a scholiast 
below the Spanish proverb aforesaid :— 


A boat, a boat to cross the ferry, 
For we'll go over and be merry, 
And laugh, and quaff, and drink good sherry. 


THE ROUND TABLE* 
M DE LA VILLEMARQUE has third edi- 


« tion of an excellent little book on the Romances ofthe Round 
Table. His object is to establish what we think few persons are 
now disposed to contest—that the grand legendary story of 
Arthur and his Knights is derived immediate] froin Beton: and 
not from Provengal sources. The proof is sufficiently easy. All 
the names of persons and localities in the narratives in question 
are Keltic, if not specially Kymric, and are connected with either 
England or Brittany. All the stories may be found in imper- 
fect, but still recognisable forms, among the ttaditions of the 
Kymrie people, and of no other. The difficulty would seem to 
be, then, to understand how any question on the subject could 
have arisen. But, in fact, the early and the latter forms are as 
distinct from one another as the story of Lear in Geoffry of 
Monmouth and the story of Lear in Shakspeare. What, in the 
old Pagan ballad, was the bardic cup of immortality, is trans- 
muted, under the influence of a new faith, into the chalice which 
bears the real blood of the Lord. We must abstract Chris- 


* Les Romans de la Table Ronde, ou les Contes des anciens Bretons. Par 
M, le Vicomte Hersart de la Villemarqué. London: D, Nutt. 
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tianity, feudalism, and the civilization of mediwval towns in 
order to determine the residuum, which in very fact is Kymric 
and not European. 

7 The importance of such a residuum is, however, under all 
circumstances very great. M. de la Villemarqué has, we think, 
been misled by an excess of critical timidity, and undervalues 
the results of his own labours. He writes as if he had 
merely vindicated the claims of his Kymric compatriots to the 
first authorship of a cycle of brilliant legends. Now, when all 
this has been admitted, little really has been proved for the race 
at large. Perhaps every nation on eatth has its ancient chivalrous 
épos. Herakles, Theseus, and the chiefs who fought at Troy, 
Vladimir and his Boyars, the Cid, and Beowulf, are all familiar 
instances of the knightly spirit among the first founders of 
nationalities. It is often difficult to tell whether the Keltic or 
Gothic legend which we read has not been modified by the min- 
strel’s knowledge of some similar story in Greek or Roman 
mythology—just as M. de la Villemarqué tells us that the French 
versions of the Kymric romances were often translated back 
again into Welsh or Breton, and from their more modern 
graces of style superseded the original. In truth, the sources of 
all fable are deep in the human heart; and the wonderful unity 
that we find in the songs of every land which the conquering 
Indo-Germanic races possess is really the unity of a common 
humanity. Neither Mongol, nor Creek Indian, nor Samoan has 
any inheritance in the splendid ancestry which, in every land 
that the Mediterranean washes, goes up through knights and 
statesmen to heroes and gods. Legends, therefore, are among 
the most certain indications of a common race. But as the 
different families have wandered far from their early homes in 
the East, and have grown up into principalities and powers 
under different influences of climate, with different daily wants 
and with widely discordant histories, their several characters 
have been moulded into very distinct, almost opposite, national 
types. And these discrepancies of fact and feeling are faithfully 
reflected in their legendary narratives. 

This will appear the more clearly if we consider that the story 
of Arthur has a basis in facts, of which many can still be dis- 
tinguished. We know, for instance, that there was such a king 
who organized the Britons, from the Clyde to the Channel, into 
a common State, and who gave more than ever a Christian cha- 
racter to the war that was waged against the Saxon invaders. 
We know that the Welsh under him, or some other native chief, 
did, in fact, assist the Bretons in their war against the Franks, 
and that the legends of conquest in France are therefore drawn 
from reality. Hoel, the courteous knight, was an actual Prince of 
Armorica, and Arthur's contemporary, receiving assistance from 
him against the armies of Clothaire. Lancelot, under the Kymric 
name of Mael—which has the same meaning of “ vassal”—is 
famous in the most ancient Welsh records for his bravery, his 
beauty, the guilty love of Guenever, and the life ended as “a 
holy man.” Indeed, the historians explain the romance, as their 
dates show Lancelot to have been a much younger man than 
Arthur, and probably, therefore, fitter for ladies’ eyes. It would 
be easy to multiply instances, but those we have given are suffi- 
cient for our purpose. We only wish to prove that the Arthur 
ppeme are built up of fossil history, and are not a mere Fata 

organa which a poet's vision has conjured from the bodiless 

ist 


mist. 

Taking, then, these characters as historical, we must of course 
assume that the imperfect outline of their lives has been filled 
up by their vivid chroniclers in accordance with the national 
sense of moral right and wrong. The _Yy painted the beauty 
which the Welshman admired, sung the greatness which the 
‘Welshman idealized, and poured scorn on the vices which the 
Welshman loathed. We have therefore a faithful record of 
Weish society in the times between the sixth and eleventh 
centuries, when these legends were vaguely forming and had not 
yet crystallized. A minute criticism, which we cannot here 
enter into, might establish the prevalent type of features, the 
furniture and arms commonly used—above all, the domestic 
habits that prevailed—among the early Welsh. But there are 
some broad features of moral character which stand out in 
rigid beauty from these old stories, like the lines of a dead man’s 
face. Contrast, for instance, Arthur with the Saxon hero Alfred. 
Putting aside the fictions of Asser and Ingulphus, we know 
scarcely more of the English than of the Welsh king. Mount 
Badon and Ashdown seem little else than the “ battles of kites 
and crows,” as Milton called them; yet every Englishman, by a 
just difference, reverences Arthur as a knight and Alfred as a 
statesman. The ideal of the one race is generous impulse, large- 
handed liberality, and reckless courage—the less showy Saxon 
character is based upon stubborn persistence, and justice and 
truth. No man who understands the two types can question 
which of them will be found with the conquering race, but to 
the end of all time the heart and the fancy will probably 
plead against the intellect—the man who charged at Balaklava 
will be invested with a higher halo than the most con- 
scientious police magistrate. This same love of brilliant effect 
shows itself again in the great prominence which is given to 
Arthur’s Court. No other | gow of equally early date are so 
largely filled with notices of society. Kay, Gawain, Enid, and 
Angarad are as distinct in the individual life of the palace as 
Ulysses and Ajax Telamon in the field. This, no doubt, arises 
in great measure from the strong personality of the wothen. 


As Southey has potato’ out, they are scarcely ever pure. They 
wear their household affections lightly, and pass, ahter a day's 
grief, from their dead lords to the conquering adventurer. But, 
with all this, they are plus femmes que toute autre—not only more 
graceful and tender than the women of other lands, but sympa- 
thizing to an intense reality with whatever is noble and knight 
in the men around them. The very impulses which seem capri- 
cious in them are based on an excess of enthusiasm. They love 
deeds and ideas better than men—they tread down conventions 
and memories—they are dazzled by the light of victory. They 
assert the race which has given Elizabeth ‘Pudor to England and 
Jeanne de Montfort to France. And this worship of heroes has 
imparted another characteristic form to the legend. The Round 
Table is the democratic symbol of knightly equality. The only 
distinction of rank in it is the Siege Perilous. Such a concep- 
tion could not have arisen in the mind of one who had grown up 
in the graduated hierarchy of the Anglo-Saxons—it belongs 
essentially to a race in which every chief was a king, and eve 
vassal a gentleman. It contains the secret of Kymric disorgani- 
zation, which has proved more fatal to the race than the sword 
of any conqueror, and which, in a few centuries, crushed them 
under the heavy but orderly system of feudal law. 


We cordially recommend this little book by M. de la Ville. 
ué to the public. It is well worth studying in itself, and has 
at this moment a special interest from its connexion with the Idylis 
of the King. Indeed, the story of Enid is given here from Lady 
C. Guest’s version in the Mabinogion under the title of the 
“Knight of the Falcon.” ‘The story of Merlin and Vivian 
is also touched upon. We wish the author had given it at 
7 length, for the lady’s character deserves to be cleared. 
n the old romance of the Lady of the Lake she loves Merlin 
honestly, and only makes use of the last great charm that she 
may shut him up with herself in a garden of perpetual spring, 
enclosed by an impassable hawthorn — The magician is 
nothing more than an antitype of the Sleeping Beauty. It 
is possible, however, that there was another legend. Mallory 
gives a different, though almost an equally good, reason for her 
conduct; whilst Ariosto ow gl seems toregard her as a traitress. 
The point must be decided by future commentators. We can 
only hope that they may approach the subject with as true a love 
for antiquity, as profound and critical a knowledge, and write as 
pleasant a style as M. de la Villemarqué. 
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THE LAST WEEK OF 


HE SEVENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION OF 

CABINET and SKETCHES, the Contributions of 
British Artists, is W OP a the "FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mal 
Admission, 1s, ; 6d. from Ten to Five. 


HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHIBITION OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS will OPEN early in JANUARY, at the GALLERY OF THE 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS, 5, Pall Mall. 
All works intended for Exhibition must be delivered at the Gallery, free of expense, 
on the 26th, 27th, or 28th instant. 


DUCATION.—Messrs. HEINE and CO., 2, DUKE STREET, 
ADELPHI, W.C., Agents for the principal ome and Schools i in England, 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, place Pupils requi 
Prospectuses and information without Their “  Edneational Advertiser ” (sent 
post free) contains a large List of experienced Governesses and Tutors, Vacancies 
Scholastic Transfers. 


CLERGYMAN, Head Master of an Endowed School in the 

Midland Counties, iate | rah of his College, and University Prizeman, will have 
TWO VACANCIES for PUPILS the Christmas Vacation. He limits the 
number of his’ Boar to Ten, and they are prepared for Eton and Harrow, the Uni- 
versities, &c. The house is spacious, standing in a v rane situation, with large 
and pleasant unds. The Terms include the “Mod odern Languages. Address 
“ Clericus,” Messrs. Bickers and Bush, 1, Leicester-square, London. 


RIVATE TUITION.—SUSSEX.—The Rev. G. C. IRVING, 
Curate of Newick, formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Eighth wivranglen 1850, receives FOUR PUPILS into his House to prepare for the Uni- 
versities, or for any of the Public Examinations, and has TWO VACANCIES, He would 
prefer meeting with Pupils intending to up for Examination at WOOLWICH, for 
which his present Pupils are preparing. Newlek is situated in a very healthy part of 
Sussex, near the Hayward’s Heath and Lewes Stations of the Brighton Railway. 
Mr. Irving was for five years Resident Mathematical Professor at Trinity College, 
Toronto, and will forward testimonials and references. Terms, £160 per Annum, 
Address Newick, near Uckfield. 


EA-SIDE TUITION.—FOLKESTONE.—A Married Tutor of 
great experience, and who has filled a high educational post under Government, 
receives a LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS (Sons of Gentlemen) to prepare for 
Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, the Military Colleges, and the Civil Service Examinations. 
The comforts and advantages of a refined and gentlemanly home are offered, and 
Separate Bed-rooms are provided. High References given. A Prospectus will be for- 
warded on ee vation to Messrs. Heine, Agents, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C.; or to 
J. L, Pleydell ‘wardens, Folkestone, 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Middlesex.—Head Master, 
Rev. PHILIP SMITH, BA. assisted by a Staff of resident Masters. The 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on the lst of FEBRUARY. Terms, 40 Guineas for Boys 
under 11 somes for Boys above that age, 50 Guineas. Prospectuses on application to 
the Head Master or — Secretary at the oaeg, or the Hon. Secretary at Founders’ 
Hall, St. Swithin’s-lan T. M. COOMBS, Esq., Treasurer, 
ALGERNON WELLS, Esq., Hon. Sec, Rev. T. REES, Resident Secretary. 


NDIAN CIVIL AND MILITARY SERVICE.—Addiscombe, 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Line.—A Married Clergyman, Cantab., late Military 
Chaplain in India, assisted by a High Wrangler, by a First Classic of Cambrid , and a 
Prizeman, and also by Eminent Professors of Sanskrit, French, German, and ‘ortifica- 
tion, . into his Family PRIVATE PUPILS, and prepares them for the 
above. He passed one on the 2nd, and another on the 6th instant, at their first trial for 
Addiscombe and the India Line, after Seven and Nine Weeks’ reparation respectively. 
Terms moderate. References to the _ of Pupils, Ad Rev. M. A., care of 
G. C. Silk, Esq., No. 79, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
MARGARET'S COLLEGE, CRIEFF, PERTHSHIRE. 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADI ES, 


Principal—The Rev. A. LENDRUM, M.A. 
Lady Superintendent — Mrs, LE i DRUM. 


Head Governess—Miss WAITE. 
Assisted by an ample staff of English and Foreign Teachers of the highest attainments. 


The mee which the system of the College was arranged to secure are,— 

Ist.—The careful and systematic training of its inmates in sound religious pe 

2nd.—The combination of a solid English Education, with the acquirement o! the 
more ornamental attainments. 

3rd.—The removal of the ordinary discomforts and temptations of school life, by 
modelling the whole arrangements and discipline of the College upon the plan of a 
well regulated family, and od eg tee = J separate sleeping apartments for the pupils. 

TERMs, pay able half-yearly in advance.—For young ladies under Twelve, £60 a-year ; 
for youn ies above Twelve, £70 a-year ; entrance fee, £3. 

ese Terms include Medical attendance, washing, and every other expense except 

and stationery. 

r Prospectuses, Examination i? &c., apply to the Rev. Taz Prrncrran, 
or to Mr. Davip Nott, 270, Strand, London, who is personally acquainted with the 
establishment, and will be happy to furnish any information respecting it. 

N.B.—The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 16th of JANUARY, 
and an escort from London will be provided. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— MINERALS, ROCKS, and 
arranged in gy | Collections, to illustrate Geology and Mine- 
ralogy, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J, TENNANT, 
Minerslogit to Her Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, 
8, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


YDROPATHY.—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

and ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, replete with 

every comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, is OPEN for the 

reception of Patients and Visitors. Terms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for 
Visitors. Particulars of Dr. Rirrzrsanpt, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
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President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 

Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the 
Families of the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Affluent, are received into the 
Hospital at all hours. 

FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, 
Messrs. Hoax and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Souretery, at the Hospital. 


HRISTMAS APPEAL.—KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn.—The benevolent public who at this season 
distribute their charitable gifts, are earnestly entreated to AID the committee to meet 
the greatly increased demands upon their sympathy. In this poor and populous 
district, sickness, always rife, is at the present inclement season —- prevalent, 
All the wards are full, and the “ade ies department is daily crowded. e Hospital 
has no endowment, and is wholly dependent upon voluntary Saineigtions and 
legacies.—Bankers, Messrs, Twining, 215, Strand, 


JAMES BLYTH, Secretary. 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West Strand.—The number of 
sick and disabled applicants at this Charit being much increased by the greater 
SS to which the poor are now liable and by the inclemency of the season, the 


overnors respectfully solicit the ASSISTANCE of the BENEVOLENT, which will be 
thankfully received by the Secretary at the Hospital, and by Messrs Courrs, 59, Strand ; 


essrs, DRUMMOND, 49, Cross; Messrs, Hi 37, Fleet-street; and through 
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JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon, Sec, 


HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
SURANCE COMPANY. 
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Orriczs—No, 1, Datz Sreezt, LiverPoor; and 20 and 21, Pouurry, Lonpor. 
Liability of Proprietors Unlimited. 
InvEsteED Funps £1,156,035. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


Tue AnnvuaL INCOME EXCEEDS £450,000. 
i expiring on CHRISTMAS-DAY should be renewed before the 9th of 
Jan SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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DIRECTORS, 
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Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C, C, Bell, sq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
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George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The ‘Assured are rotected by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Sterling ion the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance, 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every ag year. The Assured are entitled to participate after payment of One 


Premi 
CLA TMS. —The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
of £1,500,000. 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom, 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1797. 
70, LoMBARD-sTREET, City; AND 57, CHARING-cROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
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Whiting, Esq. 


Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
William Cotten, DC. F.R.S. 
John Davis, Esq. 
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BONUS OF 1861. 
- POLICIES effected prior to the 1st oa 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, 
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ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


rNHE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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Deruty Governor—The Right Hon. the EARL a and KINCARDINE 
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ORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
John Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-strect. C. Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle-street, 
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HE LONDON ASSURANCE 
7, Royat ExcuanGe, 30th of November, 1859. 
The Corporation of the London Assurance give notice to parties whose Lives are 
Assured in their Office, that no extra Premium will be charged to them on joining any 
SOLUNTEER CORPS for service in the United Kingdom, and that all Policies will be 
paid in full where,death ensues in consequence of such service. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—31st December, 1859.—The DIRECTORS 

of the NATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY beg to 

intimate that the BOOKS of the Society will CLOSE on the 31st December, and appli- 

cations for assurance made on or before that date will share in the’ profits, at 
31st December, 1863, to -" extent of FIVE YEARS’ BONUS ADDITIONS. 

The profits are declared b way of reduction of premium, At the last division, in 
1857, the reductions varied from 20 to 70 per cent. on the original premium, according 
to the duration of the policy, 

By order of the Directors, 
JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE, WITHOUT PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
Emrowrrep By Act oF PaRLIAMENT. IN 1837, 


HE NATIONAL MERCANTILE a UTUAL) 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 27, Poultry, Mansion House, 

This Society has now been established upwards of twenty-one years. » that 
time the busimess has steadily progressed, and the character for respectability and 
undoubted security, early obtained by the Office, has been uniformly sustained in all its 
transactions, The Society numbers on its books several thousand policy-holders, all 
selected ~ a careful medical examination ; it has paid to the representatives of several 
hundred deceased members upwards of two hundred ~~ pounds (every legitimate 
claim having been fully rn promptly discharged) ; and the accumulated Premium 
Fund, which is steadily increasing, now exceeds three "hundred thousand pounds, These 
facts attest the perfect stability of the Society, while, with reference to its general 
features, the Directors have adopted, from time to time, every improvement that expe- 
rience has developed, consistent with the security of the Society and the benefit of the 
assui 

No extra-premium is charged to members of Rifle Corps serving in the United 
Kingdom, JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


'NHE LONDON BRIDGE RAILWAYS TERMINUS HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited), 


Capital £100,009, in 20,000 Shares of £5 each. Deposit £1 per Share. 
OFFICES—No, 38, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
DIRECTORS, 


JOHN CHALLICE, Esq., M.D., Southwark, Chairman. 

Lieutenant-General John Tulloch, C.B., 25, Dawson- -place, Notting-hill. 

Major Adair, 16, Royal-crescent, Bayswater. 

James Saxby Jarvis, Esq., Lambeth-road, Lambeth, 

Charles Dunk, Esq., Colonial Wharf, Limehouse. 

George Penson, Esq., 4l, Ladbroke-square, Notting-hill, 

Richard Hawkins, Esq. % armitage Villa, Sydenham-hill, and Pavilion- 
buildings, Brighton. 

Edward J. Baumgartner, Esq., J.P., Godmanchester, Huntingdon- 
shire, and 3, Garden-court, Temple. 

tem.—Mr. George Clements Harril. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Johnston, and Leach, 65, Moorgate-strect, 
Brokers—Messrs. Mackie and North, 29, Threadueedle-street. 
Bankers—The London and emery Baits, Head Office, City, and Southwark 
ranch 
Architect—Henry Currey, Esq., 4, Lancaster-place, Strand, and St. Thomas, 
Auditor—Theodore Joncs, Esq., Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street. 

The absolute necessity for such an Hotel is well known to all who use these Rail- 
ways. There are eighteen millions of passengers annually, a considerable number of 
whom are continental travellers, often arriving and departing from London-bridge by 
midnight and early trains. The Directors are convinced that, for these and other 
reasons, the undertaking must necessarily prove a most lucrative investment. ‘The 
Great Northern, Great Western, and many other Hotel Companies, might be referred 
to. At their first annual meeting, held in June, 1854, the Great Western Railway Hotel 
Company declared, out of actual nett profits, a dividend at the rate of 25 per cent, per 
annum on the subscribed capital (independent of the Railway amy s contribution), 
which has been continued every year since. The Great Northern — Hotel Com- 

pays remarkably well, and it is stated that the Euston-square Hotel was recently 
rd to the London and North Western Railwa: Company at a large premium. 

The Share List of the above Company will be finally closed on Saturday, the 31st 
inst.; till then applications will be received by the Brokers, Messrs, Mackie and North, 

7 T needle-street ; and by the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, after 
which no further applications will be entertained. 


r = LONDON BRIDGE RAILWAYS TERMINUS HOTEL 
COMPANY (Limited). 


NOTICE is hereby given that NO APPLICATION for SHARES in this Company 


be received after SATURDAY, the 31st December, 
By Order of the Directors, 
Offices, 38, Gracechurch-street, London, E.C, GEO, C, HARRIL, Secretary. 


ESERVE FORCE OF ROYAL NAVAL VOLUNTEERS. 
LEAVE FOR LONG VOYAGES.—Special Leave for Voyages exceeding Six 
ths will be granted to ALL VOLUN TEERS on the following Conditions :— 

1, The Leave is to be for one Ship, and for one Voyage only at a time, and to be 
renewed for each voyage, The Ports or Countries at which the Shipis to touch 
must be all specified, or if any of these are not specified the Voyage must be 
limited by the Articles to Twelve Months. 

2, The Volunteer must have completed his Twenty-Eight Days’ Drill for the Year 
before the Leave will be given. 

3, On an eg aed the Reserve may be called out for Service Pag Home or Abroad, 
If the Volunteer is then abr he must, if summoned, j — any of H. M. Shi 

case 


abroad : under the same penalties, in case of refusal, of refusal to joi 
in the United Kingdom. 
4, The arrears of Retainer due will be paid on the Volunteer’s return in the Ship for 
which Leave is given. 


6, The Admiralty reserve power to withhold this Leave if at any time on an Emergency 
the Volunteers are required for the defence of the Country. They also reserve 
er to withhold the Leave at the end of each Volunteer’s first | Five Years of 
rvice, when he may, if he pleases, quit the Force. 

6, a to these Reservations, it is the intention of the Admiralty to grant pos 

m the above Conditions for the first Five Years of the Service of eac! 

olunteer who joins the Reserve under the present Regulations, 
AGE OF ADMISSION.: 
During the Year 1860 the Age of Admission will be extended from 35 to 40, 
For further Information apply to a Shipping Master. 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, December 12th, 1859, 


ffI\HE OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 
£21 10s. per quarter cask. —CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ s-street, 
London. N.B. Carriage free. Established 1847, 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&e., finest importations, 20s, per dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED, an advan 
greatly apprecia by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them 
A Pint Saurus OF BOTH FoR 24 STAMPS, 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s, per gallon, or 30s, per dozen. 
Teas, Couniry orders must contain a remittance. cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application, 
JAMES L, DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Bailway-place), London, 


ENTLEMEN’ S SCOTCH HOSE.—SCOTT ADTE has on view 

beautiful the to wear with the Kilt and Nicker- 
Am Shy also for Regimental Hose in all sizes.—HER 
— ROYALT. TA TAN WA EHOUSE 115, Regent-street, corner of Vigo- 
stree' 


ATERPROOF HIGHLAND CLOAKS 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, 
Are now on view, in every description of Scotch manufactured Tweed. 
AT HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
SCOTT ADIE’S, 115, REGENT STREET, CORNER OF VIGO STREET. 


REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, ogous: STREET, 
NER OF BOND STREET, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO aND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 


Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy 
and the definite proportions and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in 
soliciting patronage, 


H. J. AND D. NICOLL, 


114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, REGENT STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C. 
AND ar ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS,—YOUTH, from three to 

fifteen years of age, are SUPPLIED by Messrs, NICOLL ‘with OVERCOATS 

and every description of CLOTHING adopted for the various ages, at the same 

moderate prices and in the same degree of style and — that may be observed 
in all the other departments of their several establishm 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—What Diseases are 
more fatal in their consequences than neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore 
Throats, or Lungular Affections? The first and best somear is KEATING’S 
COUGH LOZENGES. —Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s, 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and 10s, 6d. each, by THomas KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, 
perfectly pure, having been analysed, reported on, and recommended b Pro- 
fessors Taytor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the 
words of the late Dr. Pgrerna, say, that “The finest oil is that most devoid of colour, 
odour, and flavour,” characters this = be found to —— in a high degree. Half- 
pints, 1s. 6d. ; Pints, 2s 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s, 6d.—79, St. I’s Churchyard, London, 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Is ineomparably ongater to every other kind. The recorded investigations of 
numberless eminent British and Foreign medical practitioners have placed beyond the 
reach of cavil the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits of Cod 
Liver Oil, who does not take Dr, de Jongh’s celebrated pure Light Brown Oil, 


Orrxton or R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D. 
Physician to SBE. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmie Surgeon 
to the Great Northern Hospital, 

“Thave frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, so impressed am I with its 
superiority, that I invariably prescribe it in preference’ to any other, feeling assured 
that I am recommendin € 3 ge genuine article, and not a manufactured compound, in 
which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed,” 


Sold onty in Imprrtat Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pk JonGu’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN 
POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 

Buyers of the above are 1 +r before —_ deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON’S SHOW-ROOM contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY. Pi ECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON: 
MONGERY as caunot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with Ormolu ents and 
Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; ronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s,; 
Steel Fenders, £2 lds, to £11; ditto, with rich Ormolu Ornaments, from £2 15s, to 
4 Chimne: ee pieces, from £1 8s. to £80; Fire-Irons, from 2s, 3d. the Set to £4 4s, 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with Radiating Hearth-Plates, 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 
has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted | catectody to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once 
the largest, newest, ’and most varied ever submitted to the Public, and marked at 

rtionate with those that have tended to make his Establishment the most 
istingais ed in this Country, 


Bedsteads, from 12s, 6d, to £20 Os. each, 

Shower Baths, from * Od. to £6 0s, each, 

Lamps (Moderateur), from ..........ss0seeeeeeee 6s. Od. to £7 78, each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil 4s, per Gallon, 


DISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in sa 
material, in variety, and of the newest and most récherché Patterns. Tin 
Covers, és. 6d, the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s, 3d. to 28s. 9d. the Set of Six; El 
Modern Patterns, 34s. to 58s, 6d. the Set ; Britannia Metal, with or without rr 
Plated Handles, 76s. 6d. to 110s, 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s, the Set 
Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with Wells for brit 12s, to 30s,; Britannia M 
22s, to 77s,; Electro-Plated on Nickel, full-size, 211 


WILLIAM BURTON’S FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver 
and Britannia a tal Goods, Dish Covers and Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea 
Trays, Clocks, eG ny Baths and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bed- 

ow 8, ai 8 » la, Newman-street ; and 
4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.—Established 1820, / 


TREASURE 1 FOR THE TOILETTE.—Among the many 
of the p’ none can be obtained the manifold virtues 
of OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF 
hair, it im the most delightful coolness, with an of 
ing o 


new hair, ‘clerate and moustaches, 
W 


equal it! Price 38. 64. and lis, OLD 
Wellington-street North, Strand, OLDIE 


| 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION, 


AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-street, BLoomssury, 

beg to inform their Potvane that "they will be happy to quem: Poe Dost s for works 

he highest character, and for more simple win = hab e, Geometric, 
od Quarry Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. Prices and ‘odometion forwarded. 


NCREASED IMPORTATIONS OF TEA.—Pending the settle- 
ment of the Chinese Treaty, snag 4 have come down to the port freely, and 
prices are lower for Medium and Fine Teas. The EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY 
are already giving the full benefit to the public. The lowest price is still 2s. 4d. 
per lb.—Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, City. 


HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
L Le of PHILLIPS and CO,, Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, 
ondon 

Good strong — Congou be 2s, 6d., 23, 8d., 28. 10d., 3s., and 3s. 4d. Rich 
Souchong Teas, 3s, 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Tea and Coffee, to the value of 40s., sent 
carriage free to any railway station or market town in England, A Price Current free 
by post on application. 


ROWN and POLSON’S PATENT CORN: FLOUR, , Preferred 
to the best Arrowroot, Delicious in Eddings, Custards, Blanemange, ¢ ome, 
&c., and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids, The La 
atates—“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


OCOA.—TAYLOR BROTHERS’ PATENT LENTILIZED 
COCOA is pronounced by Professor Leruzzy and Dr, Hassaut to be superior 
in nutritious element to all others. 
See their Reports Printed on the Labels of each Canister. 
Sold by all Grocers, at 1s, 6d. per Ib. 


ELFE’S HOMEOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for its 

Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavour. Prepared and Sold in 

One Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s, 6d. per Pound, by FREDERIC SHARPE, 

Export and Family Grocer, &c., 4, Gracechurch-street, London; and may be had of 
Grocers and Chemists in Town and Country. 


EAL AND SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from One 
Guinea to Ten Guineas ; also Goose-Down its, from 8s. 6d. to 24s. List 

of Prices and Sizes sent free by. Post.—Heal and Son’s new Illustrated Catalogue 
ot Delta and Priced List of Bedding also sent post free.—196, Tottenham-court- 


ELLING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH BOXES, 
Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Envelope 
Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Re uced Prices, previous to 
Alterations.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs, BRIGGS, 
27, Piccadilly, W., next door to St. James’s Hall. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE BOTAL LAUNDRY, and | by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EV USED. Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. WOTHERSPOON and CO., and London. 


LYCERINE SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural colour, 
in ls. packets, The pleasantest and best Soap for the Skin, 
PRICE’S NON- GUTTERING BED-ROOM CANDLES, 
boxes 1s. and 3s, Candlesticks, 1s. and 
PRICE’S PATENT pinay co. (LIMITED), LONDON. 
EN 8 0 N’S WATCH 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches...... 4.to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches ...... 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. Watches sent free to any 
part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 & Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge, Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Toemiing, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Liarep’s, 344, Strand, W.C 


LEGA CHRISTMAS PRESENTS— 


LEGANT 
H. RODRIGUES, 42, PICCADILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock 
of TRAVELLING DRESSING BAGS, fitted ee, DRESSING CASES, Writing 
Cases, DESPATCH BOXES, Jewel Cases, RETICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in 
great variety. MEDIZ VAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE CASES, BLOTTING BOOKS, 
and INKSTANDS en suite; Scent Caskets, Etui Cases, cases of choice Cutlery, W ork, 
Netting, and Glove Boxes. Th e new PATENT SELF-CLOSING BOOK-SLIDE; also 
a choice variety of ELEGANCIES and NOVELTIES suitable for PRESENTATION 
too various to enumerate, to be had at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establish- 
ment, 42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 
JHAT. WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent -. 
tions, An immediate answer to the in =e be obtained on application to RICHARD 
BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LO. R. B. is enabled to execute orem poate 
tion of Printing on ver advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a large 
and choice assortment of” Typss, Steam Printing Macutyes, Hypravtic and other 
Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, A Srgctaun Book oF 
Typxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, 7s. 6d. per Quarter ; 
and all other Newspapers on the lowest terms. A List, with Prices, gratis on 
application. BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT, and sent carri 
or post free. Post-office Orders payable at the Strand Office. —London: EDWAR 
THOM PSON, Publisher and News Agent, 3, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


HE } SATURDAY REVIEW. ILLUSTRATED NEWS, 
FIELD, and all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS regularly SUPPLIED in 
town, and forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, China, Australia, and 
foreign countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED. A List, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis WM. DAWSON and SONS, ‘Newsvenders Book- 
sellers, and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809 
ILBERT’S WELL ARRANGED BOOK SHOW- ROOM, 
containing an"assortment of 6000 Volumes —, for Christmas, New Year, 
Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes. is marked in plain figures 
the published price, from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling j is allowed. 
All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if full price were 
paid. A list of a small selecti 2° indicate its character, sent post free to all y appli 


cants. 8, and T. GILBERT, aay. AR. Booksellers, 4, Copthall-buildings, bac 
the Bank of England, E.C. Copy the ad 
RATIS A AND POST-FRER To TO A ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM.—A Volumes 


of New and Popular Books, with the aseblighed ~~ affixed to which a 
Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed.—S. and T. GIpEat . 4, Copthall- 
buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address.—N. All 
warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full price. were 

to the and Upwards carriage free to all parts of the 
Kingdom. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, Sc, 


Now ready, free for One Stamp, 
AWSON’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of tring Books for the 
and Drawing~ of high! oe 


Year's Gifts, Birth Marciage Presents, Bc 


PIANOFORTES. .—CRAMER, BEALE, LE, and CO. List of Prices 
and Terms for Hire, post free —201, Regent- 


ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, CO., 201, Regent- 
street. Description and Liat of Prices, post free, 
Soe D-HAND HARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and 
CO. have a great variety.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Condnit-stree 


SONGS AND BALLADS FROM THE MOST INTERESTING ai 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


ITTLE SOPHY. From “ What will He do with It?” By 


Sir Butwer Lyrrow, Bart. 
MURIEL. From “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
HETTY. From “Adam Bede,” by Grorce Etror. 
DINAH. From “Adam Bede,” by Gzoree Extor. 
LITTLE NELL. From the “Old Curiosity Shop,” by CHARLES 


DICKENS. 
Composed by Gzor@z Lixtzy, Price of each, 2s. 
Cramer, Beatz, and Co., 201, Regent-street, London. 
LD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from W. CHAPPELL’S 
interesting work, “ Popular Music of ~~ Olden Time,” sung by Miss Poole and 


Mr. Ramsden, in their new entertainment, Single Songs, 1s. i 2s, each; or in 
Parts, containing Twelve Songs, 5s. 


Cramer, Beaux, and 201, Regent-street. 


ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, 
after the Method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition, Price 7s, 
Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
FAVARGER’S Fantasia from Guillaume Tell ...........0.0100008 48 Od, 


FAVARGER’S Le Départ du 3s. 6d. 
FAVARGER’S sur I’Eau 3s. Od. 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves) 3s, Od. 


New Editions of “Oberon” and “Il Barbiére” Fantaisics, by this popular Composer, 
Cramer, Braue, and Co., 201, Regent-street, 


RAMER’S INTRODUCTORY PRACTICE and EXERCISES 
for the PIANOFORTE. In Parts, 6s. eac! 

These Exercises remain the Standard Work in the Musical Academies of ers. All 
the eminent Pianistes, including Mesdames Pleyel, Clause, Goddard, MM. Thalberg, 
Halle, Rubenstein, Bennett, Benedict, Sloper, Os' ys. el Silas, and Bh umenthal have em- 
ployed this Work in their general course of study. 


Cramer, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


IANOFORTE DUETS. —Verdi's New Opera, “Un Ballo in 

Maschera;” Verdi's “ Macbeth;” Verdi’s “ Il Trovatore,” and “La Traviata;” 
Flotow’s “ Martha;” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater ;” Rossini’s “n Barbiére ;” Weber's 
“Oberon ;” Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico,” as Duets, 
By W. H. Catucorr, 5s. and 6s, each. 


Cramer, Bratz, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 
URSERY RHYMES WITH THE OLD TUNES. Illustrated. 
By E. F. 5s, 
Cramer, Braz, and Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK.—Old Songs for or Young 
Singers, and Popular Melodies, with an Easy Accompaniment. 
W. H. Catrcorr, 2s. —Cramer, Baas, ana Co., 201, Regent-street. 


EW QUADRILLES, VALSES, POLKAS, AND DANCE 
MUSIC for the CHRISTMAS SEASO: 


Cramer, Beare, and 201, Regent-street. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square.—This Library 
contains 75,000 VOLUMES of ‘STERLING LITERATURE. Fifteen volumes 
are allowed to country members, ten volumes to residents in town. Subscription : 
£3 a year on nomination, or £2 a year with entrance fee of £6. Life membership, £26. 
Catalogue, 6s. Prospectus free. The half-year commenced November Ist. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. —The widest possible circu- 
lation continues to be given at to every 
in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY, 
HIGHER class of FICTION, 
The present rate of increase exceeds OnE HunprEp anp Twenty THovsaND 
VoLuMEs PER AnnvM, consisting chiefly of works of permanent interest and value, 
Single Subscription—Onk GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
New Oxford-street, London; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


(\HRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFT BOOKS.—All the 
SALE by WILL AM 'SKEFFINGTON Piccadilly, Piccadilly, Li gretio 8 
post-free on application 
ISs BURDET T COUTTS’ ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS 
AT THE WHITELANDS TRAINING INSTITUTION FOR yong 


MISTRESSES, NOVEMBER 1859,—Messrs. HATCHARD and 
announce they have REPRINTED the above ADDRESS from the Guardian ee 


aper, and will be happy to forward a single copy tis on pa of a postage 
or to supply at five shillings per hundred, 


187, Piccadilly, W. 


GPaRce FOR DEITY: being an Inquiry as to the Origin of of 
THE CONCEPTION OF GOD; an Histortcan ReskaRCH 
Greeks, and 


Ancrent Races or Manxinp :—viz., Hindoos, Egyptians, Carth: 

Scandinavians, and an Examination of the Views entertain 

Christians, Mahometans, Saxons, and Mormons; with some Reskeowoss om 4 FururEe 

By J, Price 1s, 

Hotyoaxer and Co,, 147, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, Second Edition, price 10s. 6d, 

A® EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. By Joun FEARson, D.D., 

d Corrected by the 


Lord Bishop of Chester, Revised . Taurne 
Curvatiier, B.D. 
Edited for the Synpics or THE Camparpas University Pruss, and Sold at the 
CampripGr Wargnouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London, 


ARD’S DEBATES.— 
HAs Bession, 1859, £3 3s. Second 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Vols. 
1830-2—The Great Debates ltol4 
1839—Household Suffrage (Mr. Hume) _— 
Representation (Mr, Hume) 95—1 

2—Parli tar’ presentation (Lord J. Busscll) . 119—1 
Alban’s, &c, Seats (Mr. Disraeli) ................. 119—1 
1854—Parliamentary Representation (Lord J. 130—133 
1859—Representation of the People (Mr. Disraeli) ..,............... 152—153 
Discussions on Expenses, Ballot, Triennial ig Oaths, 
Payment of Rates, &c Complete ete Sets, or Imperfect Sets oanites” 


In supplying a set of this work to a public library or Buck is 
authorised to divide the payment into bwoy oF more portions, 


| 
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Now ready, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS, the 
New Patterns for the season. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES and 
CALENDARS for 1860. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Now ready, 
E LA RUE and COS DESK DIARIES—1860. 
D Size, 6} in. by 44 in., price 3s. 
E Size, 7} in. by 43 in, price 4s. 6d, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


1 860. DIARIES, ALMANACKS, POCKET-BOOKS, 
DIRECTORIES, PEERAGES, and all Books, Magazines, Periodicals, 

rterly Reviews, Maps, &c. &c., supplied at the rate of Twopence Discount in the 
Shi te Banko the published price, by 8. and T, GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings (back 


of wre bn k of England), E.C. Copy the Address. A Catalogue of 10,000 Books sent 
Post-free, 


"Next week will t be Teady, price bs, 64, 
LIVER and BOYD’S NEW EDINBURGH ALMANAC and 
NATIONAL REPOSITORY for 1860, 
The Volume will contain more than the usual amount of information, Social, Poli- 
tical, Ecclesiastical, and Industrial. 


OORE’S ALMAN ACK for 1860. Price. ‘6. Containing, 
besides the usual Calend full t of the Eclipses, and other Astrono- 
mical Phenomena of the Year ; with a oa variety of other useful information. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers, by Grex‘ at their 
Hall, Ludgate-street. 


ENGLISHMAN’'S AND FAMILY ALMANACK for 1860, 
price 1s. Containing amongst much other useful information—A List of the 
Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events—Post Office Regulations—Assessed 
Taxes and Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of Parliament 
goons during the last Session—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and Names and Ad- 
ses of Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and Wales. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers by Josgru Greenuitt, at their 
Hall, Ludgate-street ; and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


OLDSMITH’S POCKET ALMANACK for 1860. Price 6d. 
sewed. Now ready. 
ith 80 pages of Bevan ad ress, containing more useful and valuable matter for occas- 
sional reference than can be found in any other publication of the same size and price. 
for the Company of Stationers by GgEENHILL, at their Hall, 
ondon. 
And may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers— 
In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved ............:s0scsesseeeees 2s. 
Morocco, silver lock 
And in a variety of other bindings suitable for presents. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1860. 


ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. Enlarged by the 
Incorporation of “ Whitaker’s Clergyman’s Diary.” Price, sewed, 2s, 6d, ; roan 
tuck, 5s.; morocco, 68.; with lock, 8s. 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 
ALMANACK, Sewed, 9d,; roan tuck, 2s, 6d.; morocco ditto, 4s. 

ith lock, 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d, roan tuck, 
HE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC REGISTER AND 
| . ALMANAC for 1860: with an ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Mis- 
cellaneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to H.R.H.the Prince Consort, 
By J. W. G. Gureg, M.R.C.S.L., F.L.S.,, late Foreign Service Queen’s Messenger. 

“As perfect a compendium of usefal knowledge in connexion with Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, as it is necessary everybody should have acquaintance with, It 
is, in short, a little volume which will save the trouble of hunting through many books 
of more pretension, and supply off-hand what, without it, would require much time and 
trouble.’”— Times. 

“The book is invaluable, and those who desire a pocketful of knowledge, are advised 
to invest three shillings and sixpence in the purchase of Mr. Gutch’s useful vade 
mecum for 1860,.”—Morning Post. 

London : W. Kent and Co. (late D. Bogvr), 86, Fleet-strect. 
ROCKFORD’S CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860 will be 
ready on January 2nd. A complete and correct Directory of the Clergy and the 
Church, Price 12s, Royal 8vo. 
Office, 19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
: LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
T 


HOME DEPARTMENT on the SUPPLY of GAS in the METROPOLIS, 
Homas G, C.E. 
W. B. Kreg, 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London, 
‘ Just published, in 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 
REVIEW of the LITERARY HISTORY of GERMANY. 
By Gustav Souiine, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, ‘Edinburgh. 


ILFORD HA VEN. Report on the Eligibility of Milford 
Haven for Ocean Si Soins. and for a Naval Arsenal. By Taomas Page, 
.E., Member of the Teotitation of Civil Engineers, &c. &c. Price 4s. 
London: Epwarp Sranvorp, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


IFLE VOLUNTEERS. A Manual for Rifie Volunteers; their 
Duties, Privileges, and Exemptions; the General Volunteer Act, 44 Geo. IIL, 

¢, 64; with Instructions for the Formation ‘of Volunteer Rifle Corps, and Model Rules 

and Regulations, By a Cuzrx or Lizurenancy. Price 1s., or per post for Fourteen 


London: Epwarp Srawyrorp, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
EOLOGICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES, with all the Railways, accord- 
ing to the most recent researches, By Srz Ropericx I. Murcutson, C. L., &e., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and Ireland, 4th 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 28 miles to Linch. Price on 1 sheet, &s. ; 
mounted, in case, 7s. 

GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Anprew C. Ramsay, 
F.R.8. and G.S., Local Director of the Geological fever of Great Britain, and 
pe r of Geology at the Government School of Mines, Scale, 12 miles to 1 

size, 36 inches by 42. Price, 25s. in case; 30s. on roller, 
“ As regards M: aps, the novice in this Country will find the guide he requires, in the 
beautiful Map of land and Wales, by Professor Ramsay, which contains in a con- 
densed form the result of the labours of many men continued through half a century. 


It has all the latest discoveries, is 44 coloured, and of a scale just enough 


- to be distinct. The smaller Map, by Sir Roderick L Murchison, ig equally good 
execution, so serviceable as that of 


but from its smaller scale, not quite 
Ramsay.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1859, 
London ; Epwakp Stay¥ogp, Charing-cross, §,W. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS and 
Bruts intended for insertion in the forthcoming Number of “The Westminster 
Review,” are requested to be sent to the Publisher eemodiataly. 


London: Cuapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXIII, JANUARY, 1860. 


VIL, Italy: the Designs of Louis Napoleon. 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology 

Travels.—3, Science.— 

V. Sicily as it Was, and Is, and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

VI, Christian Revivals. 


___Vondon: Joan Cxarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE. 
(The only Monthly Representative of the Church and the Conservative Parties) 
for JANUARY, contains:— 


I, Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spins i the 
‘Authoress of The Heir of Redclyffe,” Heartsease, at 
Il. A Look Back, 
Ill, The Romances of 
IV. A Retrospect of the Vy al in 1859, 
V. Between Two Years, 
VI. The 


VIL. Suppe he Tories. VIII, 
A Reform B Bill (published request, in this Magazine). 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
London: Saunpgrs, Ortey, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, W 
may be had at all the Libraries and Railway Book- aanen ana of 2 of all the Boo! ices ts in 
Town or Country, 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W, HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Contents rox January. No, CCCCLXIX, 


Morocco 
IL. By the Author of I, The Lady Isabel.— 
p. 11, The Broken Cross,—Chap, 11 
Ill. 19608 Nicholas Michell. 
1V. Lord North. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. The Night before the Duel. A Tale of the South American War of Inde- 
pendence. By Mrs. Bushby. 
VI, Society of Arts Prize Essay. 
VII, Wind-Sown Flowers. By W. Charles Kent. 
VIIL. Central America and the West Indies, 
1X. Medieval Demonology. 
X. A Holiday Tour in spain. By a Physician. 
XI. After the Wreck. By Francis Hingeston, M.A. 
XII. The Mysteries of the Desert. 
XIII, The Channel Fleet, 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


\HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW for JANUARY, price 2s. 6d., 
contains :—1, The National Money-Box. Part I.—2. The Right Hon, George 
Rose. By Dr. Doran.—3. Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck on the Principles of Beauty. 
—4, Sir Everard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely Won. By John Cor By 
Jeaffreson.—5. Richard Brinsley Sheridan.—6. Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography, 
James Hannay.—7. Depression of the Shipping Interest and its Proposed ~~ Re 
8. Political Reveries. 
London : Wu. H. Atuen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


HE DIAL (WEEKLY), JANUARY 
Friday Afternoon, price Threepence ; Lasers 1 Fourpence. Subscri 
per Quarter in advance. Post-office Orders payable to WiLLIam > 

Office—35, New Bridge-street, London, E.C. 


ARADAY’S CHRISTMAS LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 

INSTITUTION.—The * CHEMICAL NEWS” (edited by Wrti1am Crooxss) will 

contain verbatim Reports of these Lectures, copiously illustrated with Engravings, 
Price Threepence Weekly, Order of any Bookselier or News Agent. 


Office :—Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


QcoT? ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—NEW CHURCH, 
WELLS.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price Fourpence, Stamped, Five- 
penee, contains :—FINE VIEW of INTERIOR, ST. THOMAS’S, WELLS—scott on 
Westminster Abbey—Fergusson on Mausoleum, Halic arnassus—Christmas and the 
Streets—Ancient Drawings and Plans (with Illustrations) —The Drainage of Brighton 
—Benefit Societies—Cambridge Guildhall Competition—Royal Institute of British 
Architects—Milford Haven—The Drainage Question—Researches in L' braries— Well- 
boring—Provineial News—Church-building News—Stained Glass, &c. &¢.—Offiee, 
1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 
This day, price 6d.; or, by post, 7d, 
HE CHRISTMAS N UMBEE of RINGSTON’S MAG 8 MAGAZINE 
‘ontaining Forty-eight Pages of Interesting Reading suitable 
for the Season, and Four 
The First Volume of “ Kingston’s Magazine for Boys” is now ready, price 5s, 6d. cloth, 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
This day, 8vo, 1s., post free, 
HE INVASION ENGLAND! 
PREPARED TO By A Civittan, 
i vis para Bellum. 
London: and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
A FALLEN FAITH: being a Historical, Religious, and Socio- 
Political Sketch of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, By EnGar Saxrrarp, M.D 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Fellow of the Royal Colles of 
London: SrePHENSoN, and Paternoster-row. 


HE N UMISMATIC ATLAS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
with Portraits (216) of Fu the Emperors, Em Usurpers, Kin, 
their Actual Coins; e Roman Im Series from Julius of Romulus 


Augustulus 
y PETER NUMISMATIST and 407, STRAND. 


HOW ARE WE 


CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. — PUBLICATIONS. 


BISHOP COSIN’S WORK on the ENGLISH CHURCH, in Latin (1s.), French, 
I , German, Spanish, Modern Greek (1s. 6d. 
PAPAL SUPREMACY TESTED by ANTIQUITY. ~~ "French, Italian, German, 
panish (1s 
BISHOP LRERPOROE en the IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. In Preneh (94.), 
HISTORY ofthe REFORMATION, In French (3s,) 

BISHOP JEBB on the CHARACTER of the ENGLISH CHURCH, In French (94,). 
On the SACRAMENTS, in French (1d) | On ENGLISH ORDERS, in French 9d.) ; 
EXTRACTS from the CANONS and Cin y in French ( TTER 

the BISHOP of ARRAS, in French (9d,) ; the C ree eal chuucH in 
Italian (1s, 6d.) ; On CONFIRMATION, in Malian Send BALLADS 
in Italian (6d.); LIFE of §. MARY, in Italian and 
To Subscribers at half-price. 
The Publications may be had of J. J. 877, Strand, 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 1 Vol., with Illustrations by Birket Foster, 10s, 6d. elegantly bound, 
perms. By the Author of “Jonun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN,” 


“<A vor a Livz,” &e, 


Rect CROFTON. By the Author of “ Marcaret Marrianp.” 
1 Vol., 10s, Gd. 


S EVEN EARS. By Kavanacu, Author of “ Nathalie,” 
ols, 

“Nothing can be better of its kind than Miss Kav: h’s ‘Seven Years.’ The 
story never flags in interest, so life-like are the characters that move in it, so natural 
the incidents, and so genuine the emotions they excite in persons who have taken fast 
hold on our sympathy,”—Spectator, 


ORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES OF SPORTING 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


ARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 

POPES. New Edition, revised, with Four Portraits, price 5s., bound, forming 

the ny Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 
CHEAP EDITIONS, 


Horst and Bracxert, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, 1s, 
[as POPE AND THE CONGRESS. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the Times, 
_W. Jzvrs, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton, 
Just published, in 1 Vol., handsomely printed in Demy 8vo, price 12s, 6d, 
ERMONS. By Grorer Roserts, Minister of St. John’s, 
Cheltenham, some time Vicar of Monmouth, and Author of “ Speculum Episcopi, 
or the Mirror of a Bishop,” “Llanthony Abbey,” &c. 
London: 10, Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
Cheltenham: Henry Davies and Son, Royal Library. 
A NEW AND ELEGANT GIFT BOOK, 
On the 31st instant, gilt edges, £1 11s. 6d. 
as CONWAY IN THE STEREOSCOPE. By James 
Davipson, Esq., M.A. Illustrated with Twenty Stereographs of 
Mountain and River Scenery, by Roggr Fenton, Esq., M.A., Vice-President of the 
Photographic Society. 
Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Just published, 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE REV. GEORGE ARMSTRONG ; 
with Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence, By Ropert HenpERson. 
London: E. T, Warrrrevp, 178, Strand, 


Just published, Post 8vo, price 4s, 6d, 
by L. SECOND 
By the same Author, Post 8vo, price 3s, 6d, 
POEMS by L. 
London: E. T, 178, Strand. 


VALUABLE NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 


HE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST. A Collection of Recita- 
tions, chiefly from Modern Authors, including Original Pieces, and Essays on 
Oratory. ‘By Henry Teacher of Elocution. Second Edition. 
ice 3s, 6d. 
London: H, Vickers, 28 and 29, Holywell-street, Strand; and 
J. 22, Chancery-lane. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK, 


CENES and INCIDENTS of MISSIONARY LABOUR; con- 
taining forty-eight large Wood Engravings, selected from the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer : with descriptive Letter-press, With Preface by the Rev. W. Knicu7, 
M.A., Secretary of the Church Missionary Seciety. In Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 5s. 
London: Jackson, and Hauxrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


Just ready, 


IFE AND ITS LESSONS;; or, the Past and the Present: a 

Tale in the Form of an Autobiography. By the Rev. F. W. Bovvenis, 

Incumbent of St. Paul’s Church of England Chapel, Aberdeen. With Frontispiece. 
In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


London : Szgugy, Jackson, and Hattrpay, 54, Fleet-street. 


PLEASURES. By Curnzert with 
Seventy humorous Designs. Price 4s., richly bound in blue and gold. 
“With much cleverness Mr, Bede has seized the salient points of the new art.”-—~ 
Atheneum. 
“We heartily recommend it to all.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
J. Campen Horrey, Piccadilly. 


SERIES. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 
Second Edition, 12mo, with Illustrations, price 8s. 
Hy OF ROME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. 
Gray. 

snd narration is admirably calculated to awaken 

“A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries of the critical school into 
working competition with the miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth,”— 
Christian Remembrancer, 

Also, by the same, 

THE EMPERORS OF ROME, FROM AUGUSTUS TO 

CONSTANTINE: being a Continuation of the History of Rome. 12mo, 8s. 
London: Harcxuarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 
MISS TYTLER’S JUVENILE WORKS, 
EILA; or, the Island. By Ann Fraser TytiEer. Seventh 
Edition, Feap. cloth, 4s, 6d, 
By the Same, 

LEILA IN ENGLAND: a Continuation of “ Leila; or, the 
Island.” Fourth Edition. Feap. cloth, 6s. 

LEILA AT HOME: a Continuation of “Leila in England.” 
Fourth Edition, Feap. cloth, 6s, 


MARY AND FLORENCE; or, Grave and Gay. Eleventh 
Edition. Feap, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
is MARY AND FLORENCE AT SIXTEEN. Fifth Edition. 

eap. cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are especially valuable for their 
religious spirit. She has taken a just position between the Rationalism of the last 
generation and the Puritanism of the present, while the perfect nature and true art 
with which she sketches from juvenile life show powers which might be more ambi- 
tiously displayed, but cannot be better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review, 

London: Hatrcnarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
HANKINSON’S CAMBRIDGE PRIZE POEMS, 
Fourth Edition, Feap. cloth, price 7s, 
OEMS. By Tuomas Epwarp Hanxrnson, M.A., late of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Edited by n1s Brotugrs, 
Hatcnarp and Co,, 187, Piccadilly. 
Price 21s., handsomely bound, or 36s, morocco extra, a Cheaper Illustrated Edition of 

YUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. This edition con- 

tains more than 60 highly finished aay on Wood, from designs by Cope, 
Horsley, Pickersgill, Corbould, Birket Foster, Gilbert, and other eminent Artists. It 
is beautifully printed on tinted paper, in Small 4to, and forms an elegant and accept- 
able present of this celebrated work. 
The Editions at 5s. and 8s, have been lately reprinted. 
London: Hatcarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 
Just published, Feap. cloth, price 5s, 

AYS OF THE REFORMATION, AND OTHER LYRICS, 
Scriptural and Miscellaneous, By Janz Crewpson, Author of “The Singer of 

Eisenach,” ‘Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children,” &c, 
London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


BY THE ARCHDEACON OF CALCUTTA, 
Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
CRIPTURE AND SCIENCE NOT AT VARIANCE; with 
Remarks on the Historical Character, Plenary Inspiration, and surpassing Im- 
portance of the Earlier Chapters of Genesis, By Joun H. Pratt, M.A., Arch 
of Calcutta; Author of “The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy.” 
____ London : Hatcnanp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
NEW TALE FOR THE TIMES, 
2 Vols. Small 8vo, price 12s, cloth, 
THEL WOODVILLE; or, Woman’s Ministry. A Tale for 
the Times, 

“© Ethel Woodville’ is a tale told by a graceful and a pious pen. Its moral is, that no 
woman can expect happiness if she united to a man not having the fear of God. 
The character of the heroine is finely and tenderly drawn, and the whole progress of 
the story moves sefully and gently. There is no turmoil, no exciting scenes ; and 
yet it may be seal without weariness, but certainly not without profit.” —Critic. 

“ A clever story; we can recommend it as being considerably above the common 
level of its kind.”—Literary Gagette, 

London: Hatcnarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS, 
Now ready, price 6s. 
SERIES OF TEXTS FOR THE CHRISTIANS’ SEASONS. 
Printed in bold Red and Black Lombardic Type. They are very suitable for 
School-room Walls, aud have had a large sale, 
Natronat, Socrgry’s Derosrtory, Westminster. 


NEW BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, 
Now ready, with Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. cloth, 


TORIES of INVENTORS and DISCOVERERS in SCIENCE 
and the USEFUL ARTS. A Book for Old and Young, By Jonn Tras, F.S.A., 
Author of “Curiosities of London,” &c. 

“ Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Archimedes and Roger 
Bacon to the Stephensons, Mr. Timbs is a book-maker of the first character; he does 
not take paragraphs, but sentences, and they pass through his mind and combine 
there,.”—Atheneum, December 3rd, 1859, 

and Co, (late Bogue), 86, Fleet-street. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 3s, 6d. each, 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE, PAST AND PRESENT, Fifth Thousand. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY, WITH NEW LIGHTS. Ninth Thousand. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. Fifth Thousand. 
GENERALLY KNOWN, First and Second Series, Thirtieth 

ousand, 
SCHOOL DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. Fifth Thousand. With Engravings. 5s. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


VHE PENNY CYCLOP_ADIA, with a New SUPPLEMENTARY 
VOLUME, illustrated by more than SIX THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, oa 
p= omnty for this Work, Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeen, Price FIVE 
The CYCLOPADIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, 

a sale of more than 32,000 copies, the Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, 

have printed a limited edition from the stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. 
The paper and print are, for the first time, of uniform excellence. ‘The whole work 
can never be reproduced in the same style, the plates having been destroyed. The 
Second Supplement is entirely new, and embraces every addition to the sum of human 
knowledge during the last twelve years. The Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, 
and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a plete library of refi 


ADVENT. 


Nor. QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE GOSPELS 
for the CHRISTIAN YEAR. Part L,, price 8d. 


E NOTES, QUESTIONS, AND ANSWERS ON THE COLLECTS. 
art I., price 4d. 

The 7 Works are recommended to the attention of Teachers in Sunday Schools, 
as affording material help in catechetical instruction. ; 


Natrowat Soctety’s Depvostrory, Westminster. 
CHOOL REWARDS AND BOOKS FOR PRIZES. A choice 


and varied Selection of Articles which are suitable for School Rewards is now on 


Sale in the National Society’s itory; consisting of Pencil Cases, Pen and Pocket 
Knives, Drawing Instruments, Needle Cases, Purses, Pocket Books, Ink Stands, 
Microscopes, &c 


Instructive and entertaining Books in plain and fancy bindings, which are adapted 
either for Lending Libraries or for School Prizes, are always kept in stock, and ma 
be procured by “ Tecnbers of the Society” at a considerable reduction from the ordi- 
nary selling price. : 

Catalogues will be forwarded on application to “ the Superintendent.” 

Nartronat Socrety’s Derosrtory, Westminster. 


SCHOOL REGISTERS, 
No. L, price 1s, 6d. 
Regtsse OF ADMISSION, PROGRESS, AND 
WITHDRAWAL, 


No, IL, price 8d. 


CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER, containing the Forms 
required by the Committee of Council, Quarterly Tables of Fixed Subjects of Instruc- 
tion, and many other highly useful forms, 


No. IIL., price 1s. 4d, 
SUMMARY OF THE CAPITATION CLASS REGISTER. 
ily meting all the requiem of the. Goumnittes of Coanell they 
managers of 


The above 
rience, While 
also contain some extra Tables of very great interest both to teachers and 


hoo 
National Socrerx’s Dsrostrozy, Westminster. 


= 
if 
a | 
| — 
| 
| 
i 
i 
a Eos: | of art, science, and literature. The entire contents are the original productions of 
: ee more than 200 eminent writers. The sum of £40,000 has been expended on authorship 
= aes aud engravings. This great work, admitted to be the cheapest ever ss, is 
i now offered, in an improved form, and with important additions, at less than half the ' 
: = original price. The present edition being final and limited, early ~ pe must be 
: E made to secure copies. Cheques to be crossed, “ Messrs. Drummond.” ' 
s Published for the Proprietors by Mesars, SANGSTER and Co., 36, Paternoster-row, 
| London, E,C, 
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On the 21st December, price 2s. 6d, 

HO’S WH O 1860? Twelfth Annual Edition. 
London: Barty Brot#ers, Cornhill. 
A NEW STORY FOR BOYS. 

This day, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. 

re OLD COAL-PIT; or, Adventures of Richard Boothby in 
of his Own Way. By E, J. May, Author of “ Louis’s School-Days.” 
London: Joun W, Parker and Son, West Strand. 


APTAIN M‘CLINTOCK’S NARRATIVE OF THE DIS- 
COVERY OF THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN is published Tats 


Day. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGISLATION. By 
Lord F.R.S, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 
T= CONGRESS AND THE CABINET. By the Marquis of 


Normansy, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 8vo, 9s, 
CIENCE IN THEOLOGY. Sermons Preached before the 
University of Oxford. By Rev. Apam S, Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 


HE COURT OF ROME AND THE GOSPEL. Translated 
from the Italian of the Marquis Roprrto D’AzgGiio, With a Preface by 


A. H, Layaxp, D.C.L. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect. 


RAWLINSON’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 
Now ready, 8vo, 14s, 
HE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH OF THE 
SCRIPTURE RECORDS STATED ANEW; with Special Reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1859. 
By Rev. Go, Rawurnson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
‘Translator of Herodotus, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
COMPLETION OF LEAKE’S NUMISMATA HELLENICA, 
This day is published, 4to, price One Guinea, 
SUPPLEMENT TO NUMISMATA BELLENI ICA: 
a —. Catalogue of Ten Thousand Greek Coins, wii 
and H By Colonel W, Martin F.E.S, 
Now ready, 2 Vols. 4to, price Three Guineas, 
THE NUMISMATA HELLENICA: a Catalogue of Greek Coins, 
with Notes, a Map and Index, including the above SUPPLEMENT 
Joun Murray, Alhemarle-street, 
SERMONS FOR CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY, 
Now ready, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS PREACHED FOR THE MOST PART IN CAN- 
TERBURY CATHEDRAL, By A. P. Stantxy, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Chureh. 
By the same Author, 
SINAI AND PALESTINE, in Connexion with their History. 
Sixth Edition. Plans. 8vo, 16s, 


ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS; with 
Critical Notes and Dissertations. Second Edition, 8vo, 18s, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY. Third 
Edition. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADDRESSES AND. CHARGES OF Tan LATE BISHOP 
STANLEY. With a Memoir. Second Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
Every page printed in gold and colours, from designs by Samuel Stanesby. 
HAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD WORDS: a Selection trom 


the Wise Saws of the Immortal Bard. With a Photographic Portrait taken 
from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon, Price 9s, illuminated cloth; 14s, morocco 


anti ue, 
charming Gift Book.”—Art Journal, 
= Fit to be the Christmas offering to Titania or Queen Mab.”— Critic. 
Guirritn and Fareran, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


SECOND SERIES OF HAND-SHADOWS TO BE THROWN 
UPON THE WALL, By H. Eighteen Plates. 4to, price 2s, 6d.; 
or, coloured, 3s. 6d. 


THE NINE LIVES OF A CAT: a Tale of Wonder. Written 
and Illustrated by C, H. Bennzerr, Twenty-four Illustrations, Imperial 16mo, price 
2s, 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, 


THE GIRL’S OWN TOY-MAKER AND BOOK = 
RECREATION, By E,and A. Lanpztts, Author of “The Boy’s Own Toy- 
&c, With 200 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 


FUNNY FABLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. By Frances 
Illustrated by her Brother, Thomas Hood, Super-royal 16mo, 
price 2s, 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, coloured, 


BLIND MAN’S HOLIDAY; or, Twilight Tales for the Nursery. 
By the Author of “ Mia and Charlie,” “ ‘Sidney Grey,” &c, Illustrated by J. Absolon. 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured. 


TUPPY ; or, The Autobiography of a a Donkey. By the og ad 
of “Triumphs of Steam,” &c. Illustrated by H. Price 2s, 6d, 3s, 6d. 


GarrritH and Farray, the Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS, 
With Illustrations. Price 5s, each, cloth ; 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 
i WEATHERHELM; or, The Yarn of an Old Sailor. 
W. H. G. Kryeston, Author of “ Peter the Whaler,” &«, 


THE WHITE ELEPHANT; ~3 The Hunters of Ava. By 


Witxiam Datton, Author of the “ War Tiger, 
FRANK AND ANDREA; - Foret dife in the Island of 
Sardinia, By Aurexp Exiwss, Author of “ Paul B 
Grirrita and Farry, the Corner of = Churchyard. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bennett, Feap. sn price 5s, 
HE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENOE. By J. C. Broven. 
“Science, perhaps, was never made ae awe attractive and easy of entrance iato 
the youthful and imaginative mind.”— 


“One of the most original as well as = 3 the most useful volumes of the season,”” 
Gentleman's Magazine, 


and Fannax, the Corner of St, Paul's Churchyard, 


Lately published, in Post 8yo, with Coloured Map and Plan, price 128, 
On: NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. 


Bya 
London: Loneuan, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 
Just published, in Feap, 8vo, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 
LAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE BRITISH WEST 
INDIES, By Buxton, M.A., M.P. 
London: Lonemay, Geren, Lonamay, and Ropers. 
THE REV. DR. MAJOR’S GREEK PRAXIS, 
Just published, in 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
N ELEMENTARY PRAXIS OF GREEK COMPOSITION, 
By the Rev. J. R. Mason, D.D,, Head Master 
of King’s College School, London. 
: Lonemay, Geren, Loncmay, and Ropgrts. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 

TP WENTY SERMONS, preached i in St. Mary’s Church, Stafford, 
and All Saints, San: . E. M.A., Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Stafford ; ebendary of Lichfield Cathedral, Dedicated, by 

permission, to the Bishop of Lichfield, 

London: Lonemaw and Co. Stafford: R. and W. Wriext. 
DR. G. OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES, 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 5s. 

N CALCULOUS DISEASE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES: 
being Croonian Lectures se before the Ro: 


eo College of Physicians. By 
Owen Ress, M.D., F.RS., &c.; Physician to and Lecturer on Medicine at 
Guy’s Hospital, 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
RUTH'S CONFLICTS: Essays on the Errors of the Day. 
By SrerHen Jenner, M.A. 
“These 8 are entit our a ran 
religious literature of the age. Chrsitans an denominations would do well to 
become possessed of them.”—Standar 
“This is a book worth reading.’ ne National Standard, 


London : Longman and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE'S LIFE AND POEMS, 
In One Vol. Square Crown 8vo, price 12s, 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 
HOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS, including the 


Author's Prefaces, Notes, and other Copyright A 


with a Portrait. 

*,* People’s Edition of MOORE'S MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRESPON- 
DEN: CE, edited by the Right Hon. Loxp Joun RUSSELL, M.P., uniform with the above. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, forming One Volume, illus- 
trated with Eight Portraits and Two Vignettes engraved on Steel, Part I. on 
Saturday next. 


also in ‘Ten Parts, price One Shilling each, 


: Loreman, Lonemay, and Rongrrs. 
THE REV. CANON MORRIS’S LIFE OF BECKET, 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
HE LIFE and MARTYRDOM of ST. THOMAS BECKET, 


Archbishop of Canterbury and Legate of the Holy See. By Jonny Moxais, 
Canon of Northampton, 

“ There is an immense mass of valuable “We have here a painstaking and very 

and solid information in the volume ; and as far 
ney are known, of the celebrated Arc! 

the style had light and lively, interspersed bishop's life..... The crowning tragedy 
with various anecdotes and interesting | js reluted with great power of description. 

matters of detail not to be found in ordi- | The book is beyond question an important 
iographies,” 


Uni addition to our historical bi 
nary histories of the period.”— Union, John Bull. 


London: Loreman, Green, Loneman, and Raperts. 


WORKS BY THE REV. DR. JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, OF THE ORATORY, 
Second Edition, in Fcap, 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 


T5 SCOPE AND NATURE OF UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 


THE OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES > 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS ............:... 
The above three works form together a connected work en University Teaching, 
considered in its various aspects, 
In its abstract scope and n: 
In certain portions of its + 
And in a series of Historical Sketches, 


London: Loneman, Loneman, and 
On Wednesday next, Part ILL, price 4s, 

DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY : Biographical, 
Bibliographical, Historical, and Practical, By Dunnin@ Mactzop, Esq. 
Parncrpat Contgents.—Banking in France, Mississippi Scheme—Bank 
of 

Bodin—Bullion Report, 
__Lonewanand Co, 

Just published, in 1 Vol. cloth boards, price 7s, 6d. 
RECEPTS FOR THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, 
LIFE, AND HAPPINESS, MEDICAL MORAL, By Caztyon, 
-D,, late Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
London: Warrraxsr and Co., Ave Maria-lane, 


Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, in 4 Vols. 
EARLY YEARS AND LATE REFLECTIONS. 
Also, in 1 Vol, 

SCRIPTURE NOTICES AND PROOFS. 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF COTTERILL’S SELECTION. 
A SELECTION OF PSALMS AND D HYMNS FOR py 
WORSHIP. (Dedicated by Permission to His 
n 32mo, price 1s,; in 18mo Gane print), 1s, 6d, fen 


_ *,* A large allowance to Clergymen and Churchwardens, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, 


FAMILY PRAYERS, composed principally in in of Pressions 
taken from the Holy Scriptures, "and from the Services of the of England, By 
the late Rev. T. Corrgrtut, M.A. Tenth Edition, 1n Large Print, 6s, 
ANDREW HOFER.—This day is is published, 
HE PATRIOTS of the TYROL. Edited b by E. H. Toompson; 
Esq. With Frontispiece and Map. Cloth, mm” 4s. This is the only com 

narrative in English of that memorable episode in History, THE WAR. IN THE 
TYROL, 1809, and gives a full account of Horgr (to whom the splendid monument is 
about be erected) and the other heroes of the war, It forms a volume to 
that of “ La Vendée,” and its contents will be found not less one. 


Also, in Feap. 8vo, uniformly printed, 


THE HE WAR IN LA END 
LITTLE C CHOUANNERLE G. J, Hi, M.A. With 


| | 
XUN | 


‘THE OPERATIC ALBUM. Price One Guinea. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


LAURENTS CHRISTMAS WAITS QUADRILLE 
jl pga Airs, Illustrated in Colours by Brawparp, Price 3s. Published 


LAURENT’S MISTLETOE POLKA. Iilustrated in 
Colours. Price 3s, Published this day. 


LAURENT’S DONNA JULIA WALTZ. 


illustrated in Colours. Price 4s, 


LAURENT’S BELOVED STAR WALTZ. Founded on 
Rercnarpt’s Song, “Thou art so near,” and intended as a Companion to the 
Maud Waltz. Price 4s, Beautifully illustrated in Colours. Published this day. 


LAURENT’ NEW ALBUM for 1860. Price 7s. 6d. 


A most elegant volume, with Illustrated Title-pages and Cover in Colours, gilt 

edges, containing :— 
DINORAH QUADRILLE. 
PRINCE OF WALES POLKA, 
KISS-M UICK WALTZ. 
LUISA MILLER QUADRILLE. 
GALOP DU VALENTINO, 
SATANELLA POLKA, 


Superbly 


SICILIAN VESPERS WALTZ, 
MARTHA QUADRILLE, 
SATANELLA GALOP, 

LORD LOVELL’S WALTZ, 
RAVISSANTE VARSOVIANA, 
SUMMER BLOOM WALTZ, 


BALFES ALBUM for 1860, the most attractive volume 


of the season, contains Fourteen entirely new Songs, Duets, and Trio; the Poetry 
by and with many beautifully Coloured 
illustrations by Branparp, Superbly bound, price One Guinea, post free. 


THE JUVENILE PIANOFORTE ALBUM for 1860, 
price 5s., contains Twelve Pieces for the Pianoforte, including some from 
“Satanella,” “Dinorah,” “Martha,” Christy’s Melodies, and a ular Quadrille, 
Valse, Polka, Galop, &c.; with Coloured Title-pages. Beautifully bound, 


‘“‘DINORAH” AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, price 9s., a New and Complete Edition of 


DINORAH for Pianoforte Solo, in green cloth, gilt edges ; 
with Illustrations by Branwparp, and the Story of the Opera, 


“SATANELLA” AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Just published, price 6s. 6d., a New and Complete Edition of 


SATANELLA for Pianoforte Solo, in green cloth, gilt 
edges; with Illustration by Branparp, and the Story of the Opera. 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ ALBUMS. In Two Books, 
Songs, with Choruses and Pianoforte Accompaniments, 


CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS’ PRESENTATION ALBUM, 
containing Twenty-four Songs, with Choruses and Accompaniments, in an elegant 
volume, Coloured Title-pages, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 

Pada works are large size, and the words, of easy verse, printed under 


ENGEL’S HARMONIUM OPERA ALBUM for 1860. 
Price 10s. 6d. in crimson cloth, gilt edges, &c, Containing 60 Airs from Dinorah, 
Martha, Satanella, Les Vépres, Rigoletto, La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Les Hugue- 
nots, and Robert le Diable. Newly arranged for the Harmonium by Louis Engg, 
in a very handsome volume, 


“BOOSEYS’ NATIONAL DANCE-BOOK, for Pianoforte. 


Price 2s, 6d. (large size) in fancy cover. Containing 100 Country Dances, Reels, 
Jigs, Strathspeys, ke, Newly harmonised for the Pianoforte. Post free. 


A mag- 
nificent Christmas Volume of Music, splendidly bound, with Illustrations by 


Branparp, and entceing ONE HUNDRED GEMS from the following Operas, 
arranged for the Pianoforte by Norpmann :— 


MARTHA. I PURITANI. 
LUISA MILLER, DON PASQUALE. 
IL TROVATORE. LUCREZIA BORGIA 


| 

LA TRAVIATA, | 

RIGOLETTO. | LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX. 


ERNANI ELISIR D’AMORE, 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, FILLE DU REGIMENT, 
SONNAMBULA, ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
NORMA, LES HUGUENOTS. 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Price 7s. 6d. Edited ee . W. Davison, Esq. This beautiful Volume, handsomely 
bound, contains the Six Books complete, with Portrait of Mendelssohn, and an 

interesting Preface by the Editor, Price 7s, 6d., post free. 


THE VERDI ALBUM. Price 7s. 6d., bound in crimson 


cloth and gold, gilt edges, &c, Containing Verdi's 25 Best Songs, in English and 
Italian, with Pianoforte Accompaniments, 


THE SERPENTINE QUADRILLE, by Bucxuarpr, on 


the most Popular Airs of the day, Superbly Illustrated in Colours by BrayDarp. 
Just ready. 


CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. New 
Song by Bays. Illustrated in Colours, Price 2s, 6d. 


MADAME OURY’S GRAND GALOP on CHRISTY’S 


MINSTRELS’ MELODIES. Price 3s. Published this day. One of Madame 
Oury’e most brilliant productions, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS.—YE MAIDENS IN SPRING- 
TIME. The celebrated Canzonet in “Dinorah,” sung by Miss Pruiiva, arranged 
for Pianoforte by Ricuarps. Price 3s, 


STRAUSS’ 25 BEST WALTZES, 2s. 64.—A New 
Edition of the 25 most Popular Waltzes by J. Srravss is published this day in an 
elegant book, price 2s. 6d, 


BOOSEYS 100 COUNTRY DANCES, REELS, 


STRATHSPEYS, JIGS, &c., for the VIOLIN. Price ls. Just ready. 


BOOSEYS’ 100 NEW DANCES for the VIOLIN (Second 
100 DANCES for the VIO 


BOOSEY AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, HOLLES STREET. ‘ 


PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


This day, Feap., 5s.; morocco or calf antique, 10s, 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection of the Choicest 
Lyrics and Short Poems in the English Language. Edited by Grratpus. 


Just published, Feap., 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d. 

THE LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By C. F. Atexanpez, Author of “ Moral Songs,” “ Verses for 
Holy Seasons,” &e, 

Fourth Edition, Feap., 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d. 

MISS PROCTER’S POEMS. 


Just published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, 21s.; antique calf or morocco, 42s, 


MR. J. YEOWELL’S LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF GEORGE HERBERT, IN PROSE AND VERSE. With S. T. 
Notes, and Life by Isaak Watton. 


This day, 8vo, half , 148.5 , 21s., a New and Improved Edition of the 


PICTORIAL BOOK OF ANCIENT BALLAD POETRY, 
TRADITIONAL AND ROMANTIC. Chronologically Arranged, with Transla- 
tions and Imitations, Edited by J. S. Moorg. 


3 Vols. Small 8vo, cloth, 15s.; half-bound, 18s.; calf, 28s.; morocco, 30s, 
WASHBOURNE’S CABINET EDITION OF 


PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. 


Also, uniform with the above, and at the same prices, 


ELLIS’S SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d.; calf antique, 15s.; morocco, 18s, 
MR. DOWLING’S EDITION OF 

WALTON’S LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, 
HERBERT, AND SANDERSON. A New Edition, to which is now added a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton, Llustrative Notes, numerous Portraits and other 
Engravings, Index, &c, 

Just published, Feap., 2s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S SIGNAL.—The Church 
of England “ expects every man will do his duty.” By the Writer of “The Plain 
Word to the Wise in Heart.” 

As a practical, and sound exposition of a Churchman’s 
faith and worship, it eannot be too highly commended. It is well got up, and the 
flags which constituted the actual si from the mast-head of the Viclory, are 
arranged in nautical form as a frontispiece.”—Literary Churchman, 


Lately published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
MAUD BINGLEY. By Freperica Granam. 


Lately published, 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


THE ROMANCE AND ITS HERO: a Tale. 
Author of “ Magdalen Stafford.” 


BELL AND DALDY, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


JUVENILE PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


MRS. GATTY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, AND OTHER TALES. 
Mlustrated by Crana S, Feap., 3s. 6d. 


Also, by the same popular Authoress, 
1, 5s. | 6. Wortps not ReattsEp. 2s. 
2. Tur Farry GopmotHers, 2s, 6d. 7. Proverbs 28. 
3. rrom Natur. 3s.6d, | 8, Tae Poor Incumpent. 1s.; cloth, 
4, Parantrs. PartI. 1s. 6d. 1s. 6d. 
5. Part II. 2s. | 9, Aunt Jupy’s Tavzs, 3s. 6d. 


“ We should not be doing justice to the highest class of juvenile fiction were we 
to omit, as particularly worthy of attention at this season, the whole series of 
Mrs. Gatty’s admirable baoks. They are quite sui generis, and deserve the 
possible tion!” —Li' Churchman. 


This day, 5s.; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 9s, 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF GOOD AND 
GREAT MEN. With Fifty Engravings; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 9s, , 


THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK. Written 
expressly for Young People, Second Edition, with Eighty Engravings; or, with 
Illustrations, 9s, 


THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE-BOOK OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY. Written expressly for Young People. With Fifty Engravings; or, 
with Coloured Illustrations, 9s, 

Half-a-Crown each, 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK of SCRIPTURE PARABLES. 
Written in Simple Language, by the Rev. J. Erskive Cuarxsz, With Sixteen 
Illustrations; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


By the 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. Written in Simple Langue, by 
ly. 


Mrs. Morugrty. With Sixteen Illustrations, 


| THE CHILDREN’S BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With Sixteen Illustrations 3 or, with Coloured Lllustrations, 3s, 6d. 
REDFIELD; or, a Visit to the Country. Illustrated by 
Absolon; or, with Coloured Ilustrations, 3s. 6d. 
NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. Moruerty. [Illustrated by 
8. C, Lane; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 


NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. Moruerty. Illustrated by 
8. C. Lane; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 3s, 6d, 


THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, in Short 
Words, By Sanam Cao’ 


MPTON, 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR BOYS. 
In Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth extra, 


THE BOY’S PLAYBOOK OF SCIENCE. By Joun 
Hewry Perper, late Professor of the Royal Polytechnic, With 
400 practical Wood Engravings, illustrating almost every experiment, 


NEW CHILDREN’S GIFT BOOK. 
In Square 16mo, cloth, price 5s.; or with gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 
POPULAR NURSERY TALES AND RHYMES. With 
ae. from Designs by Weir, Absolon, Corbould, Zwecker, H, K. 
we, 

This is the very best Illustrated Edition of the “Popular Nursery Tales,” the 

poem a being specially designed by the First Artists, and the Text carefully 
selected and revised, 


In 8 Vols. Royal 8vo, price £6, cloth extra, 


KNIGHT’S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE, 
iatating Biography and Doubtful Plays.« With upwards of 1200 Illustrations. 
Superbly printed on a fine tinted paper, 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
In Small 4to, cloth, elegantly gilt, with gilt edges, 
Price One Guinea each, 
JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POEMS. With 100 Illus- 
trations and Steel Engraved Portrait. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. With 55 Illustrations by Mulready, 


Creswick, Millais, Stanfield, Horsley, &c. 


GOLDSMITH’ . POEMS. With Illustrations by Birket 


Foster, printed in Co! 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. With 100 Illustrations by 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, and Wolf, 


WILMOTT’S POETS of the N IN ETEENTH CENTURY. 
’ With 100 Illustrations by John Gilbert, &c 


HOME AFFECTIONS, SELECTED BY CHARLES 
MACKAY, With 100 Illustrations by Millais, &, 


THE UPPER RHINE—Mavence to Laxe Constance. 
By Maruew. Illustrated with 20 Steel Plates by B. Foster. 


THE LOWER RHINE—Rorterpam to Mayence. By 
Maruegw, Illustrated with 20 Steel Plates by B. Foster, 


Price 15s. each. 
COMMON WAYSIDE FLOWERS. By Miter. With 
Illustrations by B. Foster, printed in Colours, 


MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH. With Illustrations by George 
Thomas, Pickersgill, &c. 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS IN PRAISE OF A 
COUNTRY LIFE. With 68 Pictures by Foster, 


Price 12s. 6d. each. 
WILLMOTT’S SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. 
With 40 Illustrations by Birket Foster, Weir, &c, 
ODES AND SONN ETS. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster, printed in Tints by Dalziels 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK.—NEW EDITION. 
Price 8s. 6d. cloth, elegantly gilt, being a complete Encyclopedia of 
SPORTS AND AMUSEMENTS. With 600 Illustrations. 


Price 1s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
GAMES AND SPORTS FOR LITTLE BOYS. With 
90 Illustrations, 


NEW USEFUL HANDBOOK. 
In Feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth extra, 


‘RIGHTS AND WRONGS: a Manual of Household Law. 


By Avpany FonsrangQvz, Jun., Author of “ How we are Governed,” 
In this volume is described most of the important Rights or Wrongs that a 
a whether man or woman, may acquire or commit in the ordinary 


CHRISTMAS AMUSEMENTS. 
In Feap., boards, price 1s,; free by post for 14 stamps, 
A CHRISTMAS HAMPER. By Marx Lemon, Esgq., Editor 
RIDDLES AND JOKES: a Complete Collection of Riddles, 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Jokes, &c, Illustrated by Harvey, McConnell, &c, 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS of TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS, Illustrated by Weir. Feap, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


‘BOY VOYAGERS (The); or, Pirates of the East. By Axxz 


Bowman. With Illustrations by Weir. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
LONDON; ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND ROUTEEDGE, 
BARBINGDON STREET, 


i! LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


— 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1860. 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
Concerning Disappointment and Success. By A. K. H. B. 
British Novelists—Richardson, Miss Austen, Scott. 
Essay towards a Solution of the Gold Question, By Professor J. E, Cairnes, 
Second Paper. 
The 


Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of ‘ Digby Grand.” 
Part XIII. 


Conversations with Prince Metternich. Major Noel. 
Memoirs of Shelley. T, L. Peacock, Paper, 
Two Life Stories. By 

Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Par 

The Literary Suburb of the Hightecuth Century, No, I. 
Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
Essays Parochial, Architectural, Esthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic, Being 
a Selection from the Contributions of A. K. H. B, to Fraser's Magazine, 9s, 


THE OLD COALPIT;_ A the Adventures of Richard 
Boothby in Search of his Own A Story for Boys, By E, J, May, Author 
of “ Louis’ School Days.” red 


MEG OF ELIBANK, and other Tales. By fe & Author of the 
“ Nut-Brown Maids.” Originally published in Fraser's M 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. Two 
Volumes, In afew days. 


SWORD AND GOWN. “By the Author of “Guy Living- 


stone.” 7s, 6d, 


MISREPRESENTATION: a Novel. By Anya H. Drvry, 
Author of “ Friends and Fortune.” Two Volumes, 18s, 


AGGESDEN VICARAGE; or, Bridget Storey’s First 
Charge: a Tale forthe Young. Two Volumes, 9s, 


THE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: or, the First Hosier and his 
Hosen. A Family Chronicle of the Days of Queen Elizabeth, 10s, 6d, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Szconp Senrizs. Second Edition, 


Two Volumes, 14s, 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Finest Senrtrs. New Edition, 
Two Volumes, 9s. 


MISCELLANIES. By the Rev. Kinastzy. Two 
Volumes, 18s, 


FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS. By the late Bisnor 
Sray.tey, Seventh Edition, with upwards of 100 Woodcuts, 3s, 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIFTH, By M.P. Third Edition, 8s, 


BACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations by the ArcusisHor 
of Dusit, Fourth Editio m, 10s, 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, with Anno- 
tations by the Arcuzisnor of Dustin, 9s, 


PALEY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY: with Annotations by 


the Arcuisnor of 7s. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS. w. D D. D, 
Classical Examiner in the University of 1.2. % 


ON FOREIGN JURISDICTION, AND THE EXTRA- 
By the Right "Hon. Sir G, Lewis, 


‘NOTES ON HOSPITALS. By Fronexce 
Second Edition, 6s. 


THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN; with ish Intro- 
duction, By Tuomas C, Sawpans, M.A, Edition, 


By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


HISTORY OF THE’ INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. The 
Third Edition, with Additions, Three Volumes, 24s, 


NOVUM ORGANON REN OVATUM being the Second 
Part of a Third Edition of the “ Philosophy of luctive Sciences,” With 
Large Additions, 7s. 


HISTORY OF SCIENTIFIC IDEAS: being the First Part 
of a Third Edition of the “ Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” Two Volumes, 
with Large Additions, 14s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DISCOVERY, HISTORICALLY 
Shek ot the Third and Concl Part of a Third Edition of the 
ive Sciences,” One Volume, Jn the Press, 
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NEW WORKS. 


MORAL EMBLEMS from J. CATS and R. FARLIE. 


Woodcut Illustrations by J. Lerautoy. Text by R. Piaor. 
8vo, 31s. 6d. 
*,* Published on Friday last. 


2. 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _Iilustrated 
byC. H. Bennett. Preface by Rev. Cuas, 4to, 21s. 


3. 
POETRY AND PICTURES FROM THOMAS 
MOORE, Selections, copiously Illustrated with Wood Engravings. 
Feap. 4to, 21s. 
4, 
T HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
People’s Edition, complete in 1 Vol., with Portrait. 
Square Crown 8yo, 12s, 6d. 


6. 
RIALMONTS LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 
Completion. Edited, &., by Rev. G. R. Guere, M.A, Vols. III. 
and IV., 8vo, 24s [This day. 


. 6. 
PALLESKE'S LIFE OF SCHILLER. Translated 
by Lady Wattace. Dedicated, by permission, to the QuEEN. 
3 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 
7 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THOMAS MOORE’S 
MEMOIRS, &c. Edited by Lord Jonn Russgett. In 10 Parts, 


Monthly, Part L., 1s., on Saturday 


8. 
M A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S WORK ON 
* BEAUTY, THE TEMPERAMENTS, AND ARCHITECTURE. 


9. 
R. A. J. SYMINGTON’S WORK ON THE 


BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. 
2 Vols. Crown 8yo, 21s. 


10. 
IFE OF AMALIE SIEVEKING. Translated, 
with the Author’s sanction, by Preparing. 
11. 
IFE OF M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. By 
her relation, C.C. Hangin. Fourth Edition......... Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
12. 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. By 


AGyes SrRickitanD. New Edition, with Portraits of every Queen. 
8 Vols. Post 8vo, 60s. 


13. 
(CEYLON. By Sir James Emerson TENNENT. 
Duird Edition, revised, with Additions 2 Vols. 8vo, 60s. 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. By Mempers 


ov THE Crus. Edited by Joun Bat, M.R.I.A., President. 
4Fourtk Edition, with Corrections and New , Maps and Illustrations. 
Square Crown 8yo, 21s. 


16. 
‘TALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


the Right Hon. James Wuitrsipr, M.P. Third Edition, with 
Aaditons [In January. 


16. 


SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. By 
M.A, Fifth Edition,.....3 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 


17. 


HE WASHINGTONS: a Tale of an English 
Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century. By the Rev. J. N. 
Simpxrinson. Post 8vo [arly in 1860. 


18. 


BUNSEN'S WORK ON EGYPT’S PLACE IN 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Translated by C, H. Corrrett, M.A. 
[Vol. IV. in January. 


19. 


: URES DICTIONARY OF ARTS, &c. Re-ediied 
by Ropgxt Hunt, F.R.S. In 14 Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 
‘art ILL. on Saturday 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster-row. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION OF 

SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form. Printed from a large 
readable Type. Published Monthly, price 5s. each. 

Vol. II., completing THE CAXTONS, is now published. 
Complete in 9 Vols., price £6 7s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Fall of 
Napoleon to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. By Sir ARcH1BaLp 
Autsoy, Bart., D.C.L. Uniform with the Library Edition of the Author’s 
“History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution.” 

Complete in 8 Vols., price £4 4s. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and 


English Princesses Connected with the Regal Succession. By AGNES 
StRickLanp. With Portraits and Historical Vignettes. 


A New Epittoy, with InprEx, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., the 


EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the 
Rev. James 
Post 8vo, price 9s. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Earliest Period to 
oe dln! the Rev. James Watts, Author of the “ Eighteen 


A NEW EDITION. 
A CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. By Captain 


SHERARD Oszorn, C.B., Author of “Leaves from an Arctic Journal,” 
Quedah,” Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
SECOND EDITION. 
WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Pisistratus 
Caxton. 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price £2 2s. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


ADAM BEDE. By Georce Etior. 2 Vols, Feap. 
Svo, price 12s. 


2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE: THE SAD 
FORTUNES OF AMOS BARTON—MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY 
—JANET’S REPENTANCE. By Grorce Extor. 


THIRD EDITION. 
LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By Lieut.-Colonel 
E. B. Hamizy. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
TWELFTH EDITION. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS AND 
OTHER POEMS. By W.Epmonpstovns Aytovy, D.C.L., Professor 
of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. Feap. 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. 

THIRD EDITION. 


BOTHWELL: aPoem. By Professor Ayroun. Feap. 
8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by 

Professor Ayroun. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, price 12s.; Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
A NEW EDITION. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gautier. Sixth Edition, with numerous Illustrations by Doyle, 
Leech, and Crowgnill. Gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. . 

In 12 Vols. Crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 

WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by 
his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 

In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 

NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By Professor Witson. 
With Notes and a Glossary. 

In 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price 24s. cloth, 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE. By 
Professor WILson. 

In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 

THE RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. By Professor W11sonN. 

A NEW EDITION. 


THORNDALE; or, the Conflict of Opinions. By 
Smiru, Author of “ A Discourse on Ethics,” Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH INDEX. 
A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. By 
Lord St. Lzonarps. The Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND 
GEOLOGY. By Davip Paes, F.G.S. 


. 45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
37, PATERNOSTEB ROW, LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On December 31st will be published, price 6s., the 
NATIONAL REVIEW. No XIX. 
CONTENTS: 


I. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Excesses. 
II. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic, 
8 of Paley’s Ethics, 
lind, 


V. Intemperance: its Causes and Cures, 
VIE Potter’ the Congress. 
VIIT. Darwin on the Srigin of Species. 
IX. The History of the Unreformed Parliament and its Lessons, 
X. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading Societies, 
In 1 Vol. Demy 8vo, price 9s. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuantes Dickens. With 
Sixteen Illustrations, 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
On the first of January, price 1s., the Second Number of 
“ONE OF THEM.” By Cuantes Lever. With Illustra- 
tions by “ Phiz.” 
Early will be published, in 2 Volumes, Demy 8vo, 
THE LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, DUKE 
WELLINGTON. By Cartes Duxe Yonex. With Porteait, Plans, and 
aps. 
Early will be published, in 1 Vol., Feap. 8vo, 
A NEW POEM. By Owen Mezepits, Author of 
“Clytemnestra,” “ The Wanderer™” &e, 


On January 15th, Post 8vo, 5s. 


OLD LEAVES. Gathered from “ Household Words.” By 
W. H. Wiis, 


This day, in Post 8vo, price 5s. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. By Henry Mortey. 
With Thirty-six Illustrations by Charles Bennett. 


This day, in Post 8vo, price 3s, 
A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Cuanrtes 
Autston Coturns. With Two Illustrations by the Author. 
This day, in Demy Octavo, with Woodcuts, price 13s. 


KITCHI-GAMI: WANDERINGS ROUND LAKE 
SUPERIOR. By J. G. Kont, Author of “Travels in Russia,” &c, 


This day, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS EXHIBITED IN 

HIS WORKS, By the Rev. A, A. Morean. 

This day, a Second Edition, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 

THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN. By 

Antony Trottorg, Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “Barchester Towers,” &c, 

In 1 Vol., Post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

TALES FROM MOLIERE’ S PLAYS. By Dacre Barrerr 


In Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
CECILIA METELLA: OR, ROME ENSLAVED. By 


JULIA, 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. 


THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. a ANTHONY 

Troops, Author of “ Barchester Towers,” “Dr, Thorne,” &c, 
Tn 3 Vols., Post 8vo, 

THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: A History of 
Father and Son, By Grorgz 

In Post Svo, 10s, 6d. 

TUSCANY IN AND ‘59, By TxHomas 
Troxuors, Author of “A Decade of Italian Women.” 

Second Edition, Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. By Watrer 
Warrz, Author of “A Month in Yorkshire,” &c, 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE AUSTRIAN GOVERN. 
MENT, and of its Systematic Persecution of Protestants. Compiled from Official 
Documents, By 

Post Svo, 9s, 


TOBACCO; ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. In- 
eluding an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-takers, 


Tobacco-pipes, and all the Concomitants of Smoking in all Ages and Countries, 
By F. W. 'AIRHOLT, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations by the Author, 
Post 8vo, 6s, 
OUR ENGINES OF WAR, and How We Got to Mabe 
Them, By Captain Jzrvis Ware Jervis, M.P. With numerous Woodcu 
Second Edition, Post 8vo, 2s 
THE RIFLE MUSKET. By Captain Jervis WHITE 
Jervis, M.P, With Woodcuts, 
In 2 Vols., ‘Demy 8vo, 21s. 
THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON. With Notes by 


Tuomas 
In 1 Vol., Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE, OPINIONS, AN D 
WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. With an introduction to “ Paradiso Lost, 
By Txomas Kx1GHTLEY, 
Third Edition, Vols. I. and IT.., Demy 8v0, 40s, 


HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called 
Frederick the Great, By Tuomas CartyLs. With Portraits and Maps, 


‘CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 


WILL CONTAIN 
“SEA-DREAMS, an IDYLL,” being a New Poem by ALFRED TENNYSON; 
The Continuation of “TOM BROWN AT OXFORD ;” 
With by the Author of “JOHN HALIFAX,” and by other 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


By W. WHEWELL, DD. 


spirit of Plato,’ but to have him visit 
us in such a familiar s has here presented him to all En; 
readers. .... So readable Ay this book, that no young lady need be deterred 
undertaking it ; and we are much mistaken if there be not fair readers who will think 
as Lady Jane Grey did, that hunting or other female sport is but a shadow com 
with the pleasure there is to be found in Plato... . . The main questions which the 
Greek master and his disciples discuss are not fit simply for theses in Moral Philosophy 
Schools: they are questions, real and practical, which concern Englishmen in pu’ 


Nation: to be tau the training w edaces it qualities 
of body as well as 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


MEMORIALS OF HARROW SUNDAYS. 
Sermons Preached in Harrow School Chapel. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Head Master. 
With a View of the Interior of the Chapel. 


A FIVE-SHILLING EDITION OF 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 
Foolscap Octavo, cloth, 


A SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF 


TWO YEARS AGO. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. 


Crown Octavo, cloth, 
Crown 4to, half-bound, 7s. 6d, 


A CAMBRIDGE SCRAP-BOOK : 


CONTAINING, IN A PICTORIAL FORM, 
A Report on the Manners, Customs, Humours, and Pastimes © 
of the University of Cambridge. 


By A SPECIAL COMMISSIONER, 
Appointed (according to ancient precedent) by Himself, 
Royal 16mo, extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 6s, . 
DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: 


Readings for the Young. 


By J. WRIGHT, M.A. 
Head Master of Sutton-Coldfield Grammar School, 


With Six Illustrations after ScuxorR, engraved by Linton, 


Royal 16mo, extra cloth, with gilt leaves, 5s. 
LITTLE ESTELLA AND OTHER 
FAIRY TALES, 
For the Young. 
With a Frontispiece, 
Octavo, cloth, 12s, 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT; 


THE CONVICTION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS; AND 
THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. 


Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. 


By C. A. SWAINSON, M.A. 
Principal of the Theological College and Prebendary of Chichester, 


SIX-SHILLING EDITION, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 
WESTWARD HO! 
Or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh, 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. NOTICE. 


MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S 
ConTENTS FoR January. No. CCLXXVII. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ TIMES”) 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE NEW WORKE- 
; A Tale of the South Downs. ‘ENTITLED 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. MY DIARY IN INDIA, 
PART THE THIED. With Tinted Illustrations, 
IL The Haunted Hous near Hampstead; a Story for the New Year, By — Will be ready for delivery on the 28th instant. 
Dudley Costello. 
LONDON: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGF, FARRINGDON STREET. 
VIL, Roses Dinites tnd Correspondence. NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 
VIII. The Swans’ March. By Walter Thornbury. ; 
ow IX. Caliban. By Monkshood. Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 
X. Silver Chimes and Golden Fetters; or, How the Old Year Went Out and 
| the New Year Came In, By Ouida.’ In Five Chapters. JULIAN HOME: 
: q LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. A Tale of College Life. 
By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Edited by W. M. THACKERAY. 
No. I. (for January, 1860) is now ready, By THE samE AUTHOR, 
The Sixth Thousand, price 6s, 6d., is now ready of 


AND MAY BE HAD OP ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS, 


| | PRICE ONE SHILLING. ERIC ; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
. With Two Illustrations and Map. A Tale of Roslyn School. 


CONTENTS: 
EDINBURGH: A, & C, BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
1, Framley Parsonage.—Chap. I. Omnes omnia bona dicere, Chap, II, The Framle: 
Set, and the Chaldicotes Set. Chap. III. Chaldicotes, ’ 
2. The Chinese and the “ Outer Barbarians.” 


In Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d. 


3. Lovel, the Widower.—Chap. I, The Bachelor of Beak-street. 
Studies in Animal Life. 
a & Petber Prout’s Insugurative Ode to the Author of * Vanity Fair.” THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY, 
A'Man of Letters ofthe Last Generation, __ By J. B. JUKES, M.A., F.RS. 
: 8. The Search for Sir J. Franklin (from the Private Journal of an Officer of Local Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, and Lecturer on Geology 
{ the “ 7. paeh to the Museum of Irish Industry. 
9, The First Morning o x 
10. Roundabout Papers.—No, I, On Lazy Idle Boy. na, Undoubtedly one of the most yalable aids to the practical study of Geology that 
Ows us 
nt that his soul is in the study of his por 
THE ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, ees 
on EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 
JOURNAL OF THE MILITIA AND VOLUNTEER FORCES. On January 2nd will be published, 
ty W. LL.D. NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 


LATE SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE “ TIMES.” 


On Saturday, January 7th, will be published, price Sixpence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF A NEW WEEKLY PAPER, 


MISSION TO CHINA AND JAPAN 
In the Years 1857, ’58, ’59. 


Under the above title, devoted to the Discussion of Questions relating to the Mili E E OLIPHA Esq. 
Services and National Defence, and the Diffusion of Authentic Information id By L AURE BCs 6 TO LORD LAB T, 
— — — Author of the “ Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” &. 
OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. “ All sad the scene, a cheerless spot! 
How his fame! 
xiled, forlorn ow small his fame 
NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE Peace, saith my muse; I’ll aid thee bear 
POLITICS, LEGISLATION, LITERATURE SCIENCE, AND ART lore 
. Nor murmur country’s claim. 
Tx old-fashioned weekly 7 as re is mere news, is fast being superseded IN TWO VOLUMES. VOL. I. 
by the Cheap Daily Press in Town and Country, and in consequence, the long- 
established and intellectual paper, THE LEADER, will, ON AND AFTER SATUR- 
DAY, 71 JANUARY, initiate a NEW SERIES, to be issued as WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
THE LEADER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S “ PRINCESS.” 
4ND WITH MACLISE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SATURDAY ANALYST, 


CONSISTING ENTIRELY OF Just published, beautifully printed, in Royal 8vo, cloth, price 16s.; morocco, 21s.; 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES AND ESSAYS, ithustrated with Twenty-six Wood Engravings by Tuomas, Dauziex, and GREEN, 


RA. 
By Writers of the highest ability in their various pursuits. 


but although a of the most important 
events will still be afforded, and occasionally highly important and Mstovleal Bose: By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L. 
‘ ments reprinted for future refertnce ; but nothing will be inserted that has not undergone POET LAUREATE. 
| 


such revision and re-writing as to entitle it to rank with the original compositions. 
The fearless independence of thought and expression which has always characterized 


| THE LEADER will be continued with renewed and increased energy, and it is hoped . Also, by the same Author, 
<a that the abandonment of the mere news, and the substitution of " 
et ‘ A COPIOUS SET OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TENN YSON’S POEMS. 
; will not be displeasing either to its old Subscribers or its new readers; for, being Exeventa Epition. In 1 Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 9s, cloth, 


I unavoidably stale intelligence, able commentary and powerful elucidation of the topics 
of the week. TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. 
No BXPENSB Or LABOUR will be spared in keeping together 


A NUMEROUS STAFF OF ABLE AND INFLUENTIAL WRITERS, Ssvawex Enrzion. Price 6s. cloth. 


WHO WILL ANALYSE AND REVIEW ALL THE IMPORTANT he we 
Be: LEGISLATIVE PROCEEDINGS, ARTISTIC WORKS, TENNYSON’S MAUD ; AND OTHER POEMS 
OF THE WEEK. 
Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d. A Quarter—6s. 6d. per Post. TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
Published every Saturday. A Friday Edition for the Evening Mails. Price 7s. cloth, 


i As & specimen is far more explanatory than any description can be, A SAMPLE COPY 
H of the first number ofthe New Series, to be issued on IN MEMORIAM 
SATURDAY, tax 71m or JANUARY, 4 
will be forwarded on the receipt of an order and a postage stamp. Ereutn Eprrion. Price 6s, cloth, 


OFFICE—18, CATHERINE STREET, LONDON, W.C. : EDWARD MOXON AND CO., 44, DOVER STREET. 


: 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A NEW VOLUME of LEECH’S PICTURES 
OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. Price 12s. 


Also, Vols. I. and II., 12s. each. 


EECH’S YOUNG TROUBLESOME; or, 


Master Jacky’s Holidays. 5s. 6d. plain; 7s. 6d. coloured. 


(CAPTAIN SHERARD OSBORN’S 
NARRATIVE of the CAREER, LAST VOYAGE, and FATE 
of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. With Eight Illustrations. 
[In a few days. 


ELECTIONS FROM THE PLAYS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. ages | adapted for Schools, Private 


Families, and Young People. Cuartes Kean, F.S.A. Price, 
[In a few days. 


in 2 Vols., 12s. 


NCE A WEEK.—tThe First Volume, 


rofusely Illustrated by Millais, Leech, Tenniel, Wolf, Charles 
oes, H. K. Browne, and Others, Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HARLES DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS 


BOOKS, viz.:—A Christmas Carol; The Cricket on the Hearth; 
The Chimes; The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man and the 
Ghost’s Bargain ; all Illustrated, and price 5s. each. 

Also, Cheap Editions, 1s. each (especially adapted for Mr. 
Dickens’s Readings), of A Christmas Carol in Prose; The 
Cricket on the Hearth; The Chimes; The Story of Little 
Dombey; The Poor Traveller ; Boots at the Holly-Tree Inn; and 
Mrs. Gamp. 


ICHARD DOYLE’S FOREIGN TOUR 
OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON. 21s. 


MR. PIPS’S DIARY. Written by 


Percivat Leiau. Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 15s. 


ATURE-PRINTED FERNS. Vol. I. 
Royal 8vo, price £2 2s. 


ATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS. Vols. 


I. and II. Royal 8vo, price £2 2s. each. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. Coloured 


Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts by John Leech. Small 
4to, price 10s. 6d. 


UNCH’S POCKET BOOK FOR_ 1860. 


Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Woodcuts by Leech and 
Tenniel. Price 2s. 6d. 


ORSTER’S LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER 


Crown 8yvo, with Forty Illustrations, price 
7s. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Nearly Ready, 
HE CHRISTMAS WEEK. A X’mas Story. By the Rev. 


Professor 


JULIAN HOME. A Tale of College Life. By the Rev. F. W. 


Farrar, Author of “ Eric.” 


BRUCE’S TRAVELS IN ABYSSINIA. Edited by Rey. J. M. 
Curneay, M.A, Illustrated by Doyle. 


Recently published, 

PARK’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 
ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE, Fourth Edition, 6s, 6d, 
THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. Illustrated, 2s. 6d, 
ROUBINSUN CRUSOE. Illustrated by Doyle. 5s. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. . 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS TO LILLIPUT. Illustrated, 1s. 6d, 
PALESTINE, BY KITTO. Illustrated, 3s. 
SCOTT’S TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, 10s, 6d. 

Edinburgh: Apam and Brack, and all Booksellers. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
By HenstxigH Wepvewoop, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 

Vol. I., embracing Letters A to D. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 508, cloth boards, price 14s. 
“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading, but no intelli- 
t man were to be pitied who should find himselfshut up on a rainy day, in alonely 
ouse, in the dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than 
that which Mr. Wedgwood’s ‘Dictionary of English Etymology’ could afford him. 
He would read it through from cover to cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had 
not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book, of great 
research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science,” 


Triisxxs and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 


WORKS BY W. M. THACKERAY. 


A CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE NEWCOMES 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 
Uniform with the “ Misccllanies,” &e. Price 7s. 


THE VIRGINIANS. 
Illustrated by the Author. 
2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 26s. 


HE NEWCOMES. [Illustrated by Richard Doyle. 
2 Vols. 8vo, cloth, 26s. 


va FAIR. Illustrated by the Author. 1 Vol. 
8yvo, cloth, 21s. 

*,* Also, a Cheap and ular Editi i i i 


paapens IS. Illustrated by the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
cloth, 26s. 


*,* Also, a Cheap and Popular Edition, without Illustrations, uniform 
with the “ Miscellanies,” in Crown 8vo, 7s. 


ISTORY of SAMUEL TITMARSH. _ Illustrated by 
the Author. 1 Vol. Small 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


A COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S EARLY WRITINGS. 
MISCELLANIES IN PROSE 
AND VERSE. 


The Contents of each Volume of the “ Miscellanies” are also published 
in separate Parts, at various prices, as follows :— 
VOL. |. 
Tue TREMENDOUS ADVENTURES OF Mason GAHAGAN ... 
Tue Farat Boots:—Cox’s DIARY 


VOL. Il. 

Tre Yettowrtusn Memorrs:—JEAMES’s DIARY ......... 20 
SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON ............cccc0ceeeee 2 O 
Novers py Eminent SKETCHES... 1 6 

VOL. Ill. 
MeEMores OF BARRY LYNDON 
A or THE Raine: Repecca anp RoweEva ...... 1 6 
A Litrire Dinner at Timmins’s:—Tur Beprorp-row 
VOL. IV. 
Tue FitzpooptE Papers:—MEN’S WIVES 2 6 
Tue History or SamMvuet TitmMaRsH aND THE Great 
HOGGARTY DIAMOND 6 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


On the 30th inst., will be published, 
PART VI., CONTAINING SIX NUMBERS, 
And therefore price 1s. 6d., of 


ONCE A WEE K, 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


Price 3d., stamped 4d. 
PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1860. 
With numerous Illustrations by 


JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


Now ready, the Twenty-ninth Edition, greatly enlarged, 18mo, price 3s. half-bound, 
T= CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE: arranged in the 
most simple and easy Language. By a Lapy. 
Also just published, 18mo, price 1s, 4d. half-bound, 

THE CHILD’S GUIDE to a KNOWLEDGE of the ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION ; with a Short Account of its Rise and Progress: arranged in 
Simple Language in the Form of Question and Answer, for the use of Young Persons, 
By a GENTLEMAN, 


London; and Co, 


| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, Vol. I. (complete in Two), 8yvo, 14s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN, 
By THOMAS, EARL OF DUNDONALD. 


“ Everything about Lord Dundonald’s biography is strange and romantic. He was 
liker Nelson than any officer of his generation. He performed brilliant exploits. His 
work will take its place along with ‘ Collingwood’s Petters, and with our best naval 
histories,”—Atheneum, 


Now ready, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Portrait of Mr, Ross, 30s, 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF THE 


RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 


Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 


“This new work is extremely valuable. In the first place, it adds greatly to our 
knowledge of that eminent and thoroughly English Minister, Pitt; next, it throws 
new and pleasing light on the character of the honest, intelligent, but certainly obsti- 
nate, monarch, rge III.; and, lastly, it does justice to one of the most valuable 


public servants which this country has ever known—George Rose himself,”—Notes and 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
COMPLETION OF “THE GORDIAN KNOT.” 


This day is published the Three Concluding Parts, with Illustrations, 3s., and the whole 
Work in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 13s, handsomely bound, 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of “ Miss Violet and Her Offers,” “ Aspen Court.” 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


Just ready, Library Edition, in Crown 8vo, with Six Illustrations, 5s., and 
Cheap Popular Edition, with an Illustration, 2s. 6d, 


SAY AND SEAL. 


By the Author of “Qurrcuy,” and “ Wrpr, Wipe Wor.” 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols. 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED. 
By the Author of “ INTERIORS.” 


Just ready, in Small 8vo, with an Illustration, 
TRUTH ANSWERS BEST; 
Or, Jean and Nicolette. 


By the Author of “ Moravian Lire 1n THE BLAck Forest.” 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘“‘GUIZOT’S OLIVER CROMWELL.” 
Just ready, in Crown 8vo, 5s, 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By M. GUIZOT, 
Author of “ History of Civilization,” 


THE SHAKSPERE 
Just ready, in 8vo, with Fac-similes, 5s, 


AN ENQUIRY INTO MODERN ALTERATIONS 
OF THE TEXT OF SHAKSPERE, 


AND 
~ Modern Additions to Shaksperian Literature. 
By N. E. 8. A. HAMILTON. 


QUESTION. 


CHEAP EDITION OF “QUITS.” 
Immediately, in Crown 8vo, with an Illustration, 5s, 


By the Author of “ Tae Inrrrats.” 


’ LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 
CONSTABLES EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


School Geography. 


By James Crype, LL.D., Author of “Greek Syntax, with a 
Rationale of the Constructions,” &c. Price 4s. 


A Concise History of England, in Epochs. 


By J. F. Corxray. With Maps and Chronological Tables. Price 3s. 


Morel’s Grammar and Analysis. 
Twenty-fourth Thousand. Price 2s., or with Exercises, 2s. 6d. 
*,* The Exercises separately, price 8d. 


Tables for Wall Use. 


ha Morell’s Grammar and Analysis.) Mounted on cloth, 
ize 4 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 9 inches. Price 5s. each. 


1. Taste oF Parts or 
2. TaBLE oF PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 


Book-keeping for the Class-Room and 
Counting-House, by Double and Single Entry; with an Appendix 
on Commercial Forms. By Joun Teacher of ritin, 
and Book-keeping in the — Academy, and in the Chure 
of Scotland Training College, Edinburgh. Price 2s. 6d. : 


The Elements of Musical Analysis : 
A Manual for Normal Students and Elementary Teachers. By 
James Currie, A.M., Author of “The Principles and Practice of 
Early and Infant School-Education.” Price 4s. 6d. 


Household Economy : 


A Manual intended for Female Training Colleges and the Senior 
Classes of Girls’ Schools. By Manrcarer Maria Brewster, 
Author of “ Work, or Plenty to Do and How to Do It;” “ Sunbeams 
in the Cottage ;” “ Little Millie and her Four Places,” &c. &c. 
Third Edition. Price 2s, 


Grammar of the French Language. 
By Aveuste Betsame, Bachelier-ts-Lettres de l'Université de 
Paris. Price 2s., or with Graduated Exercises, 3s. 6d. 


*,* The Exercises separately, price 2s. 


Latin Grammar for Elementary Classes. 
By D’Arcy W. Tuompson, M.A. Cantab, Classical Master in the 
Edinburgh Academy. Price 2s. 


Theoretical and Practical Italian 
Grammar. With numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative 
of every Rule, and a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E 
Lemt, LL.D., of the University of Pisa, Advocate of Florence ; 
Travian Tutor to H.R.H. tue Prince or Wares, &. Third 
Edition. Price 5s. 


Constable's School Registers. 


1. Recister of ADMISSION, and WITHDRAWAL. 
Space for 1020 Names, and Alphabetical Index. Price 3s. 


2. Cuass Reoister oF ATTENDANCE, ScHoor- 
Worx, and Merit. Space for 48 Weeks, 4 Quarterly Sum- 
maries, and 1 Yearly Summary. Price 6d. 

3. Summary oF ATTENDANCE AND Fees — Weekly, 
Quarterly, and Yearly Summaries ror Wuoxe Scuoor for 
Five Years. Price 1s. 6d. 

4, Dainty RecisTer and Summary of ATTENDANCE and 
Fees for Inrant-Scnoor, Quarterly and Yearly Sum- 
maries for Two Years. Price 2s. 

*,* These Registers are "nr on a simple and concise plan, and 
are so constructed as to furnish all the information required by Govern- 


t. 
= Other Educational Works in Preparation. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO., LONDON. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


This day is published, in One handsome Volume, ted in old-face type, Crown 
price 7s. 6d. cloth edges. 


THE DIVINE LIFE IN MAN: 


Fourteen Discourses. 


By the Rev. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
ent to us man, made after 


race, rather in a Gus 
—— pony Se method of this progress—the way of the Father in the development of 


WARD AND CO,, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


= The early Me the image 
: = of Godin Eden. The last chapters of the Book of Revelation present to us man, 
: partaker of the Divine Nature, and the Divine life, in Heaven. The links which 
i he redemption which is by Christ Jesus 
= = 
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SUITABLE FOR GIFT BOOKS. 


Catalogue of Antiquities, Works of Art, 
and Historical Scotch Relics, exhibited in the Museum of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, during their 
Annual Meeting, held in Edinburgh, July, 1856, under the patronage 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, K.G., comprising notices and examples 
of the Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, collected on that occasion, 
&c, With 200 Illustrations of interesting objects. Large 8vo, 21s. 
#,%* With Lennox Jewel, Mluminated in highest style of Art, £2 2s. 


Horee Subseciwe : Locke and Sydenham ,; 
with Other Occasional Papers. By Joun Brows, M.D., F.RS.E,, 
F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition. Price 9s. 

“ We have here an emphatically genial book, and a book which the younger 
members of the medical profession will find it profitable to read. Dr. Brown 
is a man of ripe and versatile learning. ... « Most persons of culture will be 
glad, we think, to s md an hour in his literary 

bad This volume is, in its way, a remarkable one. It is full of sagacity, sense, 
and high feeling. It is evidently the production of one of those men who are 
the salt of the society in which they are found, and of the profession to which 
they belong. The p ent of the book consists in the character it reveals, in 
the largeness, tolerance, and unaffected piety which breathe through it.”— 

Saturday Review. 

, By the same Author, 


Rab and His Friends. — rweifth Thousand. Price 6a. 
“A veritable gem. It is true, simple, pathetic, and touched with an antique 
Fraser's Magazine. 
“Told in words pes measured, with a manliness that gives to the flashes 
of humour and the tenderness abounding in it a strong life,” —Hraminer. 


Works of Hugh Miller. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, 


1. My Scnoots anp Scuootmasters; or, The Story of 
my Education. 
. AND LxeGenps 1n THE NortH oF Scornanp; 
or, The Traditional History of Cromarty. 
First Impresstons oF ENGLAND AND ITs PEOPLE. 
Tue Otp Rep Sanpstone; or, New Walks in an 
Old Field. To which is appended a Series of Geological 
Papers, read before the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, 
Tur Cruise or THE Betsry; or, a Summer Ramble 
among the Fossiliferous Deposits of the Hebrides. With 
Rambles of a Geologist; or, Ten Thousand Miles over the 
Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. : 
6. Sxercn Book or Poputar Grotocy; being a Series 
of Lectures delivered before the Philosophical Institution of 
Edinburgh, by Hue Mitier. With an Introductory Pre- 
face, giving a résumé of the Progress of Geological Science 
within the last two years, by Mrs. Miter. 
. Tae Trestrmony oF THE Rocks; or, Geology in its 
bearings in the two Theologies, Natural and Revealed. 
Twenty-sizth Thousand. 


The Story of a Boulder; or, Gleanings 


from the Note-Book: of a Field Geologist. By Gerixie, 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. Illustrated. Extra Feap. 
8yvo, price 5s. 

‘ Beyond comparison the best introduction to the study of geology with 
whish we are acquainted, It is altogether a charming production.” — 
Christian Treasury. 

Nuggets from the Oldest Diggings ; or, 
Researches in the Mosaic Creation. Extra Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

“ No one will read this work without having what is best in him refreshed 
and quickened ; and most will agree with us in thinking that they carry off 
from it some things at once new and true and precious—real nuggets— 
treasure-trove.”—Scotsman. : 

“The author works out his theory with considerable ingenuity and not a 
little eloquence.” —Courant. 

“The style is truly classical; and, whoever the author may be, he gives 
evidence of a truly philosophic mind, of being an accurate and deep thinker, 
and certainly no tyro in the use of the English language.”—Scottish Press. 


Dura Den: a Monograph of the Yellow 
Sandstone and its Remarkable Fossil Remains. By Joun Anperson, 
D.D., F.G.8., E.P.S., &c., Author of “The Course of Creation,” 
“ Geology of Scotland,” &c. Imperial Svo, with numerous Coloured 
Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Typical Forms and Special Ends in 


Creation. By the Rev, James M‘Cosu, LL.D., and Georar Dicrte, 
A.M., M.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


Colletta’s History of Naples, 1734—1825. 


Translated from the Italian by S. Horxer. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, 1825—1856. 2 Vols. 8vo, price £1 4s. | 


Life and Times of Frederick Perthes. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 
“ Full of interest, containing a picture of a German citizen of the very best 
Ds inal al When the wives of Germany have their Walhalla, Caroline 


pe 


class 
Perthes will hold a place there such as our own Lady Rachel Russell and Lady 
Hutchinson oceupy in the Pantheon of noble English Women.”— Atheneum. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual, 


in the Present Time. By Pever Bayne, A.M. New Edition, care- 
fully revised, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
“Some of the biographies condense, in comparatively brief space, the think- 
ing of ordinary Miller. 
“These three sketches (Foster, Arnold, and Chalmers), forming about one- 
thivd of the yolume, we consider the finest things of the kind that have 
appeared in the present century.”—British Banner. 
“The memoir of Howard is the best we have seen.” —North American Review. 
“Tn those parts of the work devoted to the di ion of principles, we find 
ourselves in contact with a deep and powerful mind, which brings equally a 
sound philosophy and an intense religiousness to the exposition of its themes.” 
Nonconformist. 


Essays: Biographical, Critical, and Mis- 
cellaneous. By Perer Bayne, A.M. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
“The author enters at once into the heart of his subject; his standards of 


judgments are never lost from sight or warped in their application to the case 


in hand; and his verdicts appear, not as the result of individual caprice, but 
as justified by the clear and full statement of the grounds on which they are 
pronounced.” —North American Review. 

“We are not acquainted with any writer who an equal power of 
presenting in a brief compass the events and characteristics of a life with 
vividness and force... . . The article on the ‘Elementary Principles of 
Criticism’ is one of the inost admirable essays in the language... . . The 
ag on Mrs. Browning is the best introduction to her poetry we have. .... 

he admirers of Mr. Tennyson will not fail to thank Mr. Bayne for his article 
on their favourite... . . No attempt which has yet been made to estimate 
the genius of the laureate approaches this in thorough appreciation of his 
intellectual power and artistic perfection, or in the eloquence and subtle beauty 
of the style.”—Patriot. 

“The volume is one in which, like a mirror, we may contemplate the age 
wherein we live.”—Leader. 


Tragic Dramas from Scottish History. 
Wartace. (Second Edition.) James Tur First ov 
Scortanp. Extra Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

“The author is capable of portraying dramatic character, and dealing with 
dramatic action, in a spirited and forcible manner. Scene after scene rises in 
interest, and our sympathies are strongly excited for the heroes engaged in 
their country’s conflicts. In the story of James the First of Scotland the 
author riots in description, and revels in weird sentiment, or moral declama- 
tion.” —Leader. 

“The talent for dramatic writing which this book displays is of far more than 
common order, and there is power and vigorous thought in the whole construc- 
tion and style of the dramas. The characters are well discriminated, and play 
their respective parts without losing their idiosyncrasies.” —Scottish Press. 


Miss Brewster's Letters from Cannes and 
Nice. With Ten Ilustrations by A Lapy. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
“The descriptions of the people, the neighbourhood, and the occurrences of 
the journey are agreeable, am the well-bred kindliness of the writer, that 
beams through her pages, and made many friends en route and during her 
sojourn.” —Spectator. 


Tom Thumb.  iustratea Baition.) 
By the Author of “Tne Hem or Repciyrre.” With numerous 
Illustrations by J. B. Illustrated Cover, price 2s. 


FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
Deborah; or, Christian Principles for 


Domestic Servants ; with Extract Readings for the Fireside. By the 
Rev. Norman Macteop, D.D., Minister of Barony Parish, Glasgow ; 
One of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland; and Author of “The 
Earnest Student.” Cheap Edition. Fourth Thousand. price 1s, 


Collected Works of Dugald Stewart. 
Edited by Sir Witt1am Hamnuron, Bart. 
Handsome 8vo, uniform, 10 Vols., with Two Portraits, price £6. 


1. Dissertation: exhibiting the Progress of Metaphysical, 
Ethical, and Political Philosophy, since the Revival of Letters 
in Europe, with numerous and important Additions now first 
published, with Engraving of Bust by Joseph. Price 12s. 

2. Etements or THE or tHE Human 
Mrnp, to which are prefixed Introduction and Part First of 
the of Pmitosorny, with many new and 
important Additions. 3 Vols., price £1 16s. 

3. Paitosoraicat Essays; with many New and Important 
Additions. Price 12s. 

4, Painosopuy or THE AcTIvVE AND Morat Powers, 
to which is prefixed Part Second of the Ourtines of Mora 
Puosoruy, with many new and important Additions. 
2 Vols., price £1 4s. 

5. Lecrures on Potrricat Economy: now first pub- 
lished, to which is prefixed Part Third of the Ouriines of 
Puitosorpny. 2 Vols., price £1 4s. 

6. Memorrs of Apam Smirn, LL.D., 
Ronerrsox, D.D., and Tuomas Rem, D.D.; to 
which is prefixed a Memorm of Dugatp Srewanrr, with 
Selections from his Correspondence. By Joun Verren, M.A. 
With Portrait. Price 12s, 


On the Fundamental Doctrine of Latin 


Syntax. By Snron 8. Laurie, M.A. 8vo, price 6s. 


| 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


In reply to certain statements which have been made by Messrs. CHAPPELL and Co., the Agents of 
MM. ALEXANDRE, of Paris, Boosry and Sons beg distinctly to state, that EvAns’s ENciIsH HARMONIUMS are 
made throughout at their Manufactory in WELLS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Evans, and that no part of the instrument is derived from M. ALEXANDRE, or any other Harmonium Maker. 
This statement can be verified by an inspection of the manufactory in all its branches. 

Boosey and Sons beg further to state that the Testimonials which have been furnished by the Clergy, the 
Profession, and the Press, have reference to EvANS’s HARMONIUMS generally (as will be seen below), and not to 
one particular instrument, as insinuated by the Agents of M. ALEXANDRE. 

Annoyed at the unexampled success of EvAns’s HARMONIUMS, these gentlemen have been led to distort the 
very simple fact that Mr. Evans, when making experiments on the Harmonium (before his connexion with 


Boosey and Sons), not being in a position to manufacture an instrument throughout, used the skeleton only of an 


ALEXANDRE HArMONTIUM, to which he added his own improvements, involving an outlay equal to the cost of a 
complete instrument; this Harmonium, referred to by M. ALEXANDRE’S Agents as slightly altered, is now in 
Boosey and Sons’ possession, and may be compared with the latest specimens of their own manufacture, which 
are greatly superior to it in all respects. 

Boosey and Sons beg emphatically to deny that the superior quality of EvANs’s HARMONIUMS is produced 
by filing the reeds. The peculiar character which belongs to all his instruments (including the cheapest) is the 
result of the invention, ingenuity, and perseverance of Mr. Evans, the construction of his Harmoniums being 
totally different to that of M. ALEXANDRE. On the other hand, it may be observed that one of Mr. Evans’s own 
inventions—the Winp InpIcAToR—has been adopted by M. ALEXANDRE without acknowledgment. 


The value of Herr ENGEL’s opinion on the respective merits of the French and English Harmoniums will be 
sufficiently appreciated, when it is known that within three weeks of the present time he voluntarily proposed to 
Boosey and Sons to perform on and recommend exclusively Evans’s Harmoniums. The offer was, however, 
immediately rejected, 

In submitting the following list of bond fide Testimonials, Booszy and Sons wish to add that Evans’s 
HARMONTUMS are used at the Royal Italian Operas, Covent Garden and Drury Lane. For the former theatre, 
one was selected for the opera “ Dinorah,” at the request of Mr. Costa, and with the approval of M. MEYERBEER. 
Mr. Costa has constantly testified to the superior merits of these instruments, and has honoured the manufacturers 
with frequent visits to examine the many novel features which they contain. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From the “ Tllustrated London News,” December 3rd, 1859. From M, W. Balfe, Esq. 
“We bases examined several of the most recently constructed of these instruments, “T was po delighted yesterday listening to your new Harmonium, I think it 
and have been ly struck with the im vements which, during the course of nearly perfection, and fee) quite sure of your carrying all before you with it.” 
twenty years, s. Brana 's persevering efforts have succeeded in making. The great 


~ ditticulties with which he has had to contend were the harsh metallic tone caused by From W. T. Best, Fsq. 


the peculiar mode of omuntite sound; the in-quality in the scale arising from the 
ponderance of the bass over the treble; and the slowness of the sounds in answering | “The improvements made by Mr. Evans in the construction of Harmoniums are 


The touch of the keys, whereby an effect of heaviness was produced, and light rapid | important and of great value. 

passages were almost impracticable, These defects have been got rid of in a surprising | One of these instruments, with oe claviers and a fd gp board, would be a much 
manner, ‘fhe tone, throughout the entire compass of the scale, is pure, sweet, mellow, _ better substitute for the Organ in drawing-room than the ordinary Chamber Organ 
and free from that nasa! sound which has hitherto clung so bo apenas to the instru- with four or five stops.” 

ment, while the mechanical action has become so prompt that the most brilliant piano- | 

forte musie ean be clearness i we From Cipriani Potter, Esq. 

derived from our own observation are entirely consonan ose of some of our an 

greatest musical authorities who have borne testimony to the qualities ofthe instrument.” | heard your I the 


ness; the suality of the treble with the bass ning a p' equilibrium t! it 

the compass, very rare in keyed instruments ; also the sow - eam quickly to the 
touch, necessary for the performance of different — of musi 

The second row of keys is a great boon for the execetion of Melodies, or Solo 

8 with an accompaniment, often ee! the necessity of the hands. 

ith all these advantages your Harmonium must become a drawing-room it.” 


From the Rev. H. Gale, Treborough Rectory, Taunton. 
“ Your Harmonium is infinitely superior to those of any other maker that I am 
acquainted with, 


From the Rev. A. E. Fowler, Widdington, Essex. 

“T hereby certify that Messrs. Boosry and Sons have supplied us with one of | From Henry Smart, Esq: 
Evans's + Alcon Mo with ten stops, which is now placed in our church, and I have | “I have examined the Harmonium with the modifications introduced by Mr. Evays, 
great pleasure in stating that the instrument is my approved for its excellence of | of —— and have no hesitation in givin ng a high opinion of its F ity ond a 
satis- 


tone and ae its — power—it being quite equal to our church and to leading | bilities, Its tone is more than ordinarily delicate, and yet with su ow og 
the village ch any purpose to which instruments of this description can fairly be applied 
_ factory means are adopted to ensure punctuality of articulation without the use of what 
B | is the ‘ 
From Professor Sterndale ennet: _ “The Harmonium, in particular, as arranged by Mr. Evans with two claviers is a great 
“T have the greatest pleasare in giving you m: ao “upon your improved improvement on the ordinary construction, and will be found capable of beautiful effects,” 
Harmonium. The instrument you = playing | 
ral professional friends who saw eard my house, agreed with me entirely | 
pe dering your improvements very striking and valuable. I must confess that — From Alfred Mellon, Esq. 


1 had before entertained some prej against this class of instrument, from its |  “T have mueh pleasure in_ giving you my opinion uy Harmonium: it is the 
monotonous character, but “which you have now completely removed.” , best instrament of the kind I ever heard, strani 


Full porticulare of Evans's Harmonivums, with prices, may be had of 
BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON, 
4 (Manufactory, Wells Street.) 


London: Printed by Twou and James Attow Epwanpa, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Coven in the of Middlesex ; and Published 
Daviw Sonus, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, at the Office, 39, Southamptow-street, ‘strana, in the same County.— ber 24, 1859, ” 
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